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Australian  Sheep 

\\(H)\  I'roin  Australia's  sheep  pio\idc  the  country's 
most  iiii|jortaiit  export  commodity.  (Photo  courtesy 
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Australia — Principal 
Land  Use  Regions 

Most  of  the  agricultural  land  in  Australia  is  used 
for  grazing  and  dairying.  Crops  are  grown  largely  in 
a  belt  along  the  east  and  southeast  coasts. 
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USDA  Mission  to  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  Reports 

Opportunities  to  help  speed  agricultural  de\-elop- 
ment  exist  in  man\-  p.itts  ol  the  world,  and  a  number 
ol  (duntries  aie  lookinn  toiward  to  teilmic  al  loopera- 
tidii  liciiii  till-  I  iiiti'd  States. 


Vast  diflercnces  between  Western  and  Eastern  agri- 
culture are  present,  however,  and  must  be  recognized 
if  United  States  technicians  arc  to  work  successfully 
with  their  foreign  colleagues.  These  are  highlight 
obsei-vations  of  a  three-man  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  mission  whose  members  have  recently 
returned  from  a  3-month  trip  through  a  number  of 
Eastern  Hemisphere  countries. 

The  three  men  arc  Dr.  Ross  E.  Moore,  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Dr.  Albert  H.  Mose- 
maii .  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  and  Paul 
I  '.  Kepner,  Extension  Service. 

As  a  result  of  the  trip,  preliminary  steps  ha\e  been 
taken  to  enable  cooperative  projects  in  technical  agri- 
culture between  the  United  States  and  se\  eral  of  the 
countries  visited.  Present  plans  call  for  coo]3eration 
with  Iran  in  the  development  of  agiieultural  extension 
and  research,  cooperation  with  Ceylon  in  an  agricul- 
tural extension  program  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
rice  production,  and  cooperation  with  Pakistan  in 
impro\ing  agricultural  extension  \\f)rk. 

OFAR  Section  Receives 
Distinguished  Service  Award 

OFAR's  Economic  Geography  and  Graphics  Section 
has  received  a  Distinguished  Service  Award  for  its  out- 
standing senice  to  agriculture  and  rural  life. 

This  section,  in  addition  to  its  other  work,  prepares 
the  maps  and  charts  that  appear  in  foreign 
.\GRicri.TrRi,. 


Ciidit  for  photoiiiaphs  is  s;i\cn  as  follows:  pj).  144-146, 
Australian  News  and  Information  Bureau:  p.  148,  EGA; 
pp.  157,  160,  Robert  N.  Anderson;  p.  163,  Department  of 
Defense. 
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International  Development 
Through  the  Point  IV  Program 


With  passage  of  Public  Laiv  555  by  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress the  United  States  today  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  era  of  technical  cooperation  with  other  nations. 


The  United  States  has  embarked  on  a  "bold  new 
program"  to  encourage  nations  of  the  world  to  share 
with  one  another  their  technical  knowledge  and  skills 
and  to  create  new  economic  opportunities  for  people 
to  live  better. 

■"Act  for  International  Development"  is  the  title  of 
the  legislation  (Public  Law  535,  Title  IV)  recently 
passed  by  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  establishing  tech- 
nical cooperation  with  other  countries  as  the  official 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  new  policy  sometimes  is  identified  informally  as 
the  "Point  IV  Program."  This  term  stems  from  the 
fourth  point  made  by  President  Truman  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address  in  1949.  In  that  address  he  outlined  sev- 
eral courses  of  action  that  he  believed  the  United  States 
should  emphasize  in  its  international  relations  in  com- 
ing years,  and,  as  his  fourth  point,  he  called  for  "a 
bold  new  program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scien- 
tific advances  and  industrial  progress  available  for  the 
improvement  and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas." 

Agricultural  improvement  will  have  an  important 
role  in  the  new  cooperative  endeavor.  Two-thirds  of 
the  world's  people  either  do  not  have  sufficient  food  or. 
because  they  still  use  primitive  production  methods, 
must  devote  practically  all  their  time  and  energy  to 
raising  food  for  bare  subsistence.  The  program  antic- 
ipates that  as  people  of  underdeveloped  areas  put 
into  practice  more  of  the  world's  vast  store  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge  and  skills,  they  can  both  improve  their 
diets  and  give  more  time  and  energy  to  the  other  pur- 
suits that  bring  fuller  living. 

Agriculture,  health,  and  education  are  three  fields 
that  are  expected  to  receive  high  priority  under  the  pro- 
gram. Other  important  fields  of  activity  are  expected 
to  include  transportation  and  communications,  con- 
servation and  use  of  mineral  and  water  resources,  serv- 
ice to  industry  to  aid  its  development,  and  govern- 
mental administrative  and  technical  services,  such  as 


statistics,  weather  information,  public  administration, 
and  finance. 

In  order  to  insure  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  will  make  available  its  tech- 
nical resources  and  personnel  only  as  another  govern- 
ment formally  requests  that  joint  projects  be  estab- 
lished. The  Act  for  International  Development  au- 
thorizes the  United  States  either  to  work  directly  with 
another  government  on  joint  projects  or  to  partic- 
ipate wherever  practicable  in  the  technical  coopera- 
tion activities  of  international  organizations  such  as 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  Act  provides  for  broad  participation,  stating 
that  "the  participation  of  private  agencies  and  persons 
shall  be  sought  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable."  It 
provides  that  guidance  for  the  program  shall  be  given 
by  an  advison,-  board,  to  be  made  up  of  not  more  than 
13  members,  appointed  by  the  President,  and  "broadly 
representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups 
interested  in  the  program,  including  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  public  health,  and  education." 

As  the  new  program  takes  form  and  substance,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  draw 
upon  the  experiences  that  various  agencies — including 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — have  gained  during 
recent  years  while  carrying  out  several  projects  of  tech- 
nical cooperation,  most  of  them  in  countries  of  the 
\Vestem  Hemisphere. 

Concurrently,  the  United  Nations  is  setting  up  a 
technical  cooperation  program  among  its  member  na- 
tions. The  program  was  officially  launched  in  June, 
when  representatives  of  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
\N  orld  met  at  Lake  Success  and  pledged  working  funds 
for  the  first  year  of  activity.  The  United  Nations  has 
scheduled  29  percent  of  the  funds  for  its  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  more  than  for  any  other  of 
its  agencies. 
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Australian  Agricultural  Policy 


by  T.  C.  M.  ROBINSON 

Xo  major  ( liaiiuc  in  Aiistidliaii 
(  ultural  ijolicy  should  hv  rxpcctcd  as  a 
icMill  of  the  replacement  of  a  Labor 
( ioveriiinent  in  that  country  by  a 
LilK-ral-C^ountrN  I'arty  coalition  Go\erninenl  follow- 
ing the  general  election  of  December  10,  1949. 
Socialization,  a  major  issue  of  the  campaign,  had  less 
direct  lK-arin<4  on  Governmental  policy  in  agriculture 
than  elsewhere,  since  the  Labor  Government  had  not 
taken  any  steps  to  socialize  that  part  of  the  economy. 
The  pastoral  industry  of  Australia  ^  is  producing 
])riniarilv  for  foreign  markets,  with  about  60  percent, 
in  terms  of  value,  of  all  livestock  products  (other  than 
dairvj  normally  going  overseas.  About  a  fifth  of  the 
dairv  products  and  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  agri- 
cultural production  are  exported.  Collectively,  ex- 
ports of  pastoral  and  agricultural  products  account  tor 
more  than  two-thirds  of  Australia's  export  income. 
It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  primary  objectives 
in  formulating  agricultural  policy  should  be  the  en- 
couragement of  production  for  export  markets  and 
the  retention  of  such  markets.  Other  considerations 
arc  the  maintenance  of  farm  income,  the  provision 
of  adequate  supplies  of  foodstuffs  for  the  domestic 
population  at  noninflationary  prices,  the  encourage- 
ment of  closer  settlement,  the  development  of  the 
Northern  Territory  for  strategic  as  well  as  economic 
reasons,  and  the  retention  of  a  near  monopoly  on  the 


'  Ini  ludi  s  all  li\  (  stoc'k  and  dairying. 


world's  fine-wool  markets.  These  objectives,  which 
were  jjursued  with  varying  degrees  of  energy  by  the 
Labor  Government,  are  shared  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment as  well.  It  is  only  in  method  that  any  difTerence 
can  be  expected,  and  these  difTerences  promise  to  be 
small. 

Bulk  contracts  between  special  Governmental  mark- 
eting boards  and  the  Ministry  of  Food  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  continue  to  be  utilized  for  the  marketing 
of  most  export  products.  Such  agreements  are  now 
in  efTect  for  exportable  surpluses  of  beef,  veal,  lamb, 
mutton,  pork,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  apples,  dried 
fruits,  and  canned  fruits.  Some  agreements  run  for  a 
number  of  years,  with  each  year's  price  to  be  negoti- 
ated during  the  preceding  year.  Contracts  covering 
meats,  eggs,  dairy  products,  sugar,  and  dried  fruits  are 
of  this  tvpe.  Apples  and  canned  fruits,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  sold  each  year  without  benefit  of  any  long- 
term  contract,  A  general  view  expressed  in  Australia 
is  that  long-term  contracts  assure  Australian  producers 
of  a  reasonably  remunerative  market  for  their  produce 
far  enough  in  advance  to  make  possible  intelligent  plan- 
ning of  farming  operations.  From  a  national  stand- 
point, it  assures  Australia  of  a  preferred  position,  lit 
least  as  far  as  quantities  are  concerned,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  market  and  thus  precludes  the  possibility  of 
having  to  sell  on  badly  disorganized  world  markets  in 
the  event  of  a  major  world  depression. 

The  export  of  wool,  by  far  the  most  important  of 
Australia's  export  products,  is  now  in  private  hands. 
Forci<in  buvers,  either  jjrivate  or  Governmental,  arc 


Cioldcn  Gaho  is  a  ncu  h.iri.l\  t\ pc  ot  w  heat  now  being  used  in  Australia. 
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free  to  buy  at  either  the  auctions  in  AustraHa  or  in 
England,  whither  a  small  fraction  of  the  clip  is  still 
sent  without  passing  through  an  auction  in  Australia. 
The  possible  desirability  of  setting  up  a  successor  to  the 
rapidly  licjuidating  Joint  Organization  is  now  under 
discussion,  with  pastoral  opinion  moderately  opposed. 
A  major  drop  in  world  wool  prices  would  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  such  an  international  organization  for 
the  stabilization  of  the  world  wool  market.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  as  long  as  wool  prices  are 
satisfactory-  the  present  Government  will  take  no  steps 
in  that  direction. 

^Vheat  is  a  special  case  among  the  export  commod- 
ities, as  it  is  covered  by  an  international  agreement. 
Australia  is  one  of  the  principal  wheat-exporting  coun- 
tries and  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the  negotiations 
of  the  agreement.  Australia's  quota  under  the  Inter- 
national \Vheat  Agreement  is  80  million  bushels.  In 
years  of  favorable  weather  conditions,  such  as  the  past 
3,  considerably  more  than  80  million  bushels  have  been 
available  for  export.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
frequent  drought  years,  exports  have  fallen  as  low  as 
19  million  bushels,  even  with  fa\orable  world  prices. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Agreement,  the  maximum  and 
minimum  prices  for  Australian  wheat  during  the  1950- 
51  year  are  SI. 80  and  SI. 40,  respectively.  In  line  with 
these  fixed  prices  an  agreement  was  announced  on 
April  13  to  sell  24  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
United  Kingdom  at  SI. 71  a  bushel  and  the  ec}ui\alent 
of  3.5  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  at 
$1.68  a  bushel. 

The  objective  of  encouraging  the  production  of  ex- 
port commodities  has  been,  and  is  being,  furthered 
by  a  wide  range  of  Governmental  actions.  Illustrative 
of  the  types  of  encouragement  given  by  both  the  old 
and  new  Governments  are  the  subsidization  of  fer- 
tilizer, the  forced  subsidization  of  poultr\men  and 
dainmen  by  wheat  growers  through  the  mechanism 
of  controlled  at  less  than  world  levels)  prices  of  wheat 
for  domestic  consumption  including  livestock  feeding, 
the  negotiation  of  long-term  export  contracts  as  al- 
ready discussed,  the  carrying  on  of  research  in  produc- 
tion problems  by  the  Common\\ealth  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research  Organization,  and  the  making 
of  special  grants  to  the  States  for  educational  pur- 
poses— the  Commonwealth  Dair\-  Grant,  for  example. 
Virtually  all  developmental  work  in  the  Northern 


Mr.  Robinson  is  Agricultural  Attache  in  Australia,  with 
headquarters  in  the  offices  of  the  American  Consulate 
General,  Sydney. 


Territory  could  be  described  as  intended  to  increase 
beef  production. 

The  maintenance  of  farm  income  has  posed  no  prob- 
lem during  the  postwar  period  because  of  the  ab- 
normal world  demand  for  both  wool  and  foodstuffs 
and  the  progressive  inflation  within  Austraha.  When 
an  individual  t)pe  of  enterprise  has  appeared  to  be 
relatively  unprofitable,  such  as  cotton  growing  in 
Queensland,  it  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  more 
attractive  alternative  use  of  land  and  labor.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  and  of 
the  long-term  marketing  agreements  \\  ith  the  United 
Kingdom  would  appear  to  guarantee  fairly  satisfac- 
ton-  prices  for  most  export  products  for  several  years 
to  come,  while  the  world's  currently  low  wool  stocks 
and  increasing  need  for  wool  suggest  satisfactory  wool 
prices  for  the  near  future.  Even  with  satisfactory- 
prices,  however,  farm  income  could  fall  drastically  as 
a  result  of  decreased  production  induced  by  a  pro- 
longed drought.  Specific  programs  that  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  Government  in  that  event  are  diffi- 
cult to  anticipate,  but  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that 
disaster  relief  in  the  form  of  reduced  freight  rates  for 
the  handling  of  livestock  from  pastureless  areas  would 
be  supplemented  by  such  other  forms  of  assistance  as 
remission  of  taxes,  low  interest  or  interest-free  loans, 
and  outright  grants. 

The  domestic  prices  of  most  agricultural  products 
have  been  controlled  since  early  in  the  recent  war. 


Australia's  dairy  cattle  are  being  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  well-known  dairy  breeds  such  as  the  Guernsey. 
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(lattle  being  driven  across  a  river  on  a  stock  route  in  Australia. 


Inst  the  Cldiiiiiioiiwealth  Go\crnnicnt  and,  more  re- 
cently, after  a  court  decision  that  Commonwealth  con- 
trol was  no  lons;er  leo;al,  by  the  six  State  governments. 
The  [)rimar\  purpose  of  ]jrice  control  at  present  is  to 
curb  inflation. 

Costs  ha\e  increased  rathei'  steadily  since  the  war 
and  pi  iccs  lia\'e  been  adjusted  coi  respondingh .  For 
e.xamijle,  to  cover  increases  in  production  costs,  prices 
paid  to  farmers  ha\-e  been  adjusted  in  order  to  en- 
courage continued  output.  These  adjustments  were 
made  after  Go\ crnment-established  tribunals  had 
determined  that  costs  had  risen.  On  most  export 
pi()du(  ts  the  pel  niilted  domestic  |)rice  is  well  below  the 
exjjort  price.  ( onstituting,  in  part  at  least,  a  consumer 
subsidy  at  the  expense  of  the  producei'.  One  of  the 
first  acts  ol  the  new  (io\crnment  was  to  neutralize  a 
.')-cent-]jer-bushel  increase  (  U.  S.  doUais)  in  tfie  pric  e 
of  wheat  by  a  Federal  subsidy  of  the  same  amount  to 
prevent  any  increase  in  bread  oi  other  w  heal-|)roduct 
prices.  I'his  gi  anting  of  a  diret  t  sulisidy  on  w  heat,  at 
Go\-ei  iiineiit  expense,  was  new  only  to  that  ]:)roduct. 
Siiiiil.ii"  subsidies  have  been  distiibuted  to  faiiners  de- 
livering milk  to  butler  and  cheese  hictories  I'ver  since 
1942,  with  the  rate  of  the  subsidy  paid  each  vear  eriual 
to  the  difference  between  the  total  icturn  deemed 
necessary  as  a  result  ol  the  sui'vey  of  production  ( osts 
and  the  average  n  tuins  fiom  ex])oit  and  domestic 
sales,  the  l.itti  i  at  ( ( in t I'ol li  (1  pi  i(es,  I'"(ir  d.\ii-v 
|)rn(lu(  Is  as  well  as  other   agric  ultur  .il  products  sold 


on  both  the  domestic  and  export  markets,  returns  from 
the  two  types  of  markets  are  equalized  by  means  of  a 
marketing  board  that  uses  an  ccjualization  pool.  If 
any  differentiation  can  be  made  between  the  policies 
of  the  Labor  and  Liberal  Governments  in  the  matter 
of  holding  down  living  costs,  and  such  differentiation 
is  hazardous,  it  is  i)robable  that  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment will  rely  mon-  on  subsidies  to  check  the  infla- 
tionary spiral. 

The  purchase  of  suitable  large  estates  by  the  state 
and  their  division  into  properties  of  adecjuate  size  for 
the  settlement  of  civilians  and  returned  soldiers  has 
been  a  settled  policy  of  New  South  Wales  since  1905 
and  of  the  other  States  for  shortei-  periods  of  time. 
The  Commonwealth  Government  has  coojji-rated  with 
the  States  by  providing  capital  lor  the  develojjment 
of  the  properties  as  well  as  living  allow  ances  during  an 
adjustment  period.  The  principle  of  closer  settlement 
has  been  ac(e|)ted  by  all  ]jartii"s,  and  any  change  in 
program  adojjted  bv  the  Liberal  Government  will 
probably  relate  only  to  the  method  of  valuation  of 
properties. 

The  development  of  the  Northern  Territory  has 
lagged  badly  due  partly  to  natural  difficulties  inherent 
in  its  (  limate  and  topography  and  partly  to  the  cur- 
lently  ac eejjted  set  of  social  values  in  .'\ustralia.  The 
isolation  and  lack  of  amenities  are  holding  up  settle- 
ment in  the  Northern  TerritoiA'  ituich  as  they  are  in 
.\laska.     It  is  hojjed,  although  it  is  not  assured,  that 
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the  new  Government  will  approach  the  admittedly 
monumental  problems  of  the  development  of  the 
North,  not  only  of  the  Northern  Territory  but  also  of 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia  as  well,  with  more 
imagination  and  vigor  than  did  its  predecessor.  The 
first  need  is  better  transport,  by  rail,  road,  and  water. 
Irrigation  projects,  hydroelectric  power,  and  the  man- 
ifold amenities  of  settled  communities  must  follow. 

The  monetary  policy  of  the  new  Government  is 
the  subject  of  much  speculation  and  has  a  bearing  on 
agricultural  policy  because  of  the  eflfect  of  the  exchange 
rate  upon  the  prices  of  producer  goods  used  on  farms 
and  stations  as  well  as  upon  the  prices,  in  Australian 
currency,  received  for  export  products.  Rumors  per- 
sist that  the  present  Government  is  considering  the 
revaluation  of  the  Australian  pound,  if  not  to  parity 
with  sterling  then  to  a  level  intermediate  between 
parity  and  the  present  20-percent  discount.  Such  a 
revaluation  would  have  an  anti-inflationary,  or  even 
deflationary,  efTect,  and  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
interests  are  divided,  as  are  manufacturers,  as  to  its 
desirability.  The  Australian  winter  would  seem  to  be 
the  best  period  in  which  to  revalue  the  currency,  as 


overseas  sales  of  primary  products  are  at  their  lowest. 

Also  slightly  outside  what  is  normally  considered  the 
scope  of  agricultural  policy  is  the  subject  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's attitude  toward  increasing  productivity  in 
the  coal  mines  and  secondary  industries.  Shortages 
of  fencing  materials,  iron  pipe,  and  other  metal  goods 
have  hindered  many  desirable  activities  such  as  rabbit 
control,  range  management,  and  spray  irrigation. 
The  chronic  coal  shortage  is  apparently  the  first  bottle- 
neck in  the  economy  that  the  new  Government  in- 
tends to  break.  Imports  of  coal  to  relieve  the  shortage 
initially,  followed  by  greater  development  of  strip 
mines  and  mechanical  mining  of  pillar  coal  in  pit 
mines,  are  the  positive  steps  that  have  been  proposed. 
With  adequate  coal  supplies,  which  could  be  available 
by  1952  or  1953,  steel  production  could  be  increased 
and  all  the  fabricating  industries  based  on  steel  would 
follow.  This  is  a  process  that  will  take  time,  how- 
ever, and  will  require  improved  labor-management 
relations  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  eflfect  upon 
Australian  agriculture  of  an  abundance  of  producer 
goods  would  probably  be  more  salutarv'  than  any  spe- 
cific facet  of  strictly  agricultural  policy. 


Food  and  Agriculture  in  the  ERP* 


by  B.  H.  THIBODEAUX 


The  European  Recovery  Program  has 
made  encouraging  progress,  but  the  sit- 
uation continues  difficult  and  the  prob- 
lems are  complex.    European  agricul- 


tural economic  problems  are  so  intimately  bound  up 
with  economic  conditions  generally  in  the  ERP  coun- 
tries that  it  is  only  within  this  broader  framework  that 
we  can  discuss  agricultural  problems  intelligibly. 

The  basic  challenge  that  the  ERP  Program  is  de- 
signed to  meet  is  well  stated  in  the  Economic  Coop- 
eration Act  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  April  1948.    It  says: 

The  restoration  or  maintenance  in  European  countries  of 
principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  institutions  and  genuine 
independence  rests  largely  upon  the  establishment  of  sound 
economic  conditions,  stable  international  economic  rela- 
tionships, and  the  achievement  by  the  countries  of  Europe 
of  a  healthy  economy  independent  of  extraordinary  outside 
assistance. 

Implicit  in  this  statement  is  a  picture  of  the  kind  of 

*.Adapted  from  a  paper  presented  at  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Agricultural  Economists  at  Stresa,  Italy. 


European  economy  that  is  the  goal  of  ERP.  In  a 
word,  it  is  an  expansionist  economy — an  economy  of 
expanding  production,  increasing  efficiency  with  re- 
sulting lowering  of  costs,  expanding  multilateral  trade 
on  a  world  basis,  and  high  and  rising  standards  of 
living.  An  essential  feature  in  this  objective  is  a 
Europe  that  is  self-supporting  internationally  and  not 
self-sufficient  at  a  low  standard  of  living. 

All  of  this  is  in  the  sharpest  possible  contrast  with 
the  general  situation  in  Western  Europe  as  it  stood 
in  1947  when  ERP  was  proposed — a  situation  marked 
by  intolerably  low  levels  of  consumption,  widespread 
inflation,  reduced  production,  extensive  physical  de- 
struction, stagnant  international  trade,  and  seriously 
unbalanced  international  accounts,  especially  with  the 
dollar  area. 

Many  of  the  factors  that  led  up  to  this  situation 
went  far  deeper  than  the  grave  immediate  destruction 
and  disruption  caused  by  total  war.    For  many  years 
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before  the  \\:ir  tlicrc  li.icl  tx'cii  a  wcariiiL;  a\sa\  ol  the 
basic  ccoii(inii(  acK  aiita'^cs  that.  o\  i  r  the  | )ir(  rdiiiL; 
century,  had  iiiade  it  |)(issil)|r  l(ir  Wrsti  iii  l''aii(>|)c  to 
support  a  i  ,i|)i<_ll\  iiu  i casiiiu  p(ipiilati(  m  willi  m  .idualK 
risin<j  standards  ol  li\in<;.  1  licsc  ad\ .iiitaucv.  in  tlir 
main,  wcir  a  ((uiihiiiatidii  ol  a(  (  unnilatcd  l  apital: 
technolo<ii(  al  supri  i(irit\  in  nian\  lines  ol  jjiddui  tion  : 
predoniinanri-  in  tin-  o|)('iati<)ns  ol  linaiur.  slii|)piny, 
and  other  lii  lds  iilatint;  to  internation.d  ti.idi-:  ici- 
ati\cK'  la\ oi'alilc  terms  ol  tlade  as  lictween  tlie  lood 
and  law  niati  iials  tiiat  Europe  inipoited  and  tlir  in- 
chistii.d  |)rochiets  that  it  exported;  cnid.  mia  im- 
portant, a  national  and  international  eliniale  ol  rel- 
ati\-e  Ireedcim  ol  domestic  and  international  eeoiinmie 
a(ti\it\  ih.il  did  in  laet  ser\-e  to  bring  forth  in  hinli 
degree  the  economic  energies  of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
The  war  not  only  greatly  accelerated  the  rate  of  loss 
ol  tliese  advantages,  hut  it  also  left  Western  Europe 
with  an  e\  en  larger  population  than  before  and  with 
sh.n  ])l\'  reduced  resources  w  ith  which  to  support  them. 

J  he  postwar  imbalance  in  Europe's  international 
accounts  as  reported  by  the  Organization  for  Euro]3ean 
Economic  Cooperation  is  an  inde.\  of  the  extent  to 
whic  h  this  economic  deterioration  had  progressed.  In 
1938  the  total  imports  from  all  outside  sources  of  the 
countries  participating  in  the  EKP  were  valued — in 
terms  of  dollars  at  1948  prices — at  $13  billion,  of  w  hich 
?.').8  billion  were  from  the  Western  Hemisjjhere.  In 
1947.  e\cn  at  sharply  reduced  le\els  of  living,  total 
imports  amounted  to  $12..')  billion,  of  which  $9  billion 
came  irom  the  Western  Hemis]jhere.  On  the  earning 
side,  total  ex|K)rts  from  the  area  dropped  from  about 
$8  bill  ion  in  19!)8  to  $."'.4  billion  in  1947.  Of  this, 
about  $2..')  bill  ion  :n  19. i8  and  $1./.)  bdlion  in  1947 
w  ere  ex|jorts  to  the  \\'esteni  Hemisphere.  Meanw  hile 
in\  isible  items  in  the  balance  of  payment,  which  had 
shown  a  credit  balance  of  about  $2  billion  annually  at 
prices  (  urrent  belore  the  war.  showed  n])  as  a  net  deficit 
ol  about  three-lourths  ol  a  billion  in  l'l|7. 

'i'here  is  ob\  ioiisK-  a  long,  diflic  ult  road  to  lie  co\-- 
ered  in  mo\  ing  from  the  low  jjoint  of  I'M  /  to  the  high 
goals  I  h.i\e  described.  4'liere  are  main  who  sav  that 
die  task  is  impossible.  es|)e(  ialK  in  the  limited  time 
p' riod  s(  t  loi  .\mei  i<  an  assistance  to  the  program. 
^  el  1  would  say  that  .dl  of  those  c  losest  to  the  pro- 
gram—  Europeans  and  .\mei  leans  alike  believi-  th.it 
most  if  not  all  ol  the  job  c  .m  be  done  in  the  time 
.i\-.nlal)le.  il  everyone  concerned  plavs  his  jiart  with 
lull  energ\.  imagination,  and  vigor. 

Some  of  the  mam  elements  of  action  are  clear  and 
work  is  in  jjrogress  on  them,     A  lust  neccssitv  was 
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the  elimination  of  war-born  deficiencies  in  consump- 
tion goods,  raw  materials,  production  plants  and 
equipment,  and  the  correction  of  monetary  and  other 
general  economic  disorder.  Much  of  this  was  accom- 
plished in  the  first  year  of  the  program.  Production 
indices  on  the  industrial  side,  at  least,  are  now  well 
abo\'e  prewar  levels  in  most  cases.  Sav'ings  and  in- 
vestment are  at  high  levels  in  most  of  the  countries. 
.Ac  tion  is  beginning  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  spectacular  rec  ent  developments  in  technology  into 
w  idesprcad  use  in  European  industry  and  agriculture. 
On  the  international  trade  side  the  concept  has  gained 
ground  in  Europe  that  overseas  suppliers  of  raw  mate- 
rials must  be  prosperous  in  order  to  be  good  customers 
loi  manulac  tured  items.  An  aggressive  attack  is 
beiiiL;  made  to  liberalize  trade  and  to  construct  a  basis 
tor  the  c oin  c  i  tibility  of  c  urrencies  so  as  to  remove  the 
shackles  of  restriction  on  the  flow  of  goods.  Finally, 
direct  measures  arc  being  sponsored  to  increase  dollar 
earnings  as  a  means  of  obtaining  needed  imports  from 
the  \\estern  Hemisphere.    The  forward  mo\ement 
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that  these  elements  represent  has  to  be  pushed  aggres- 
sively, however,  if  the  over-all  objectives  of  the  ERP 
Program  are  to  be  attained. 

The  OEEC  has  played  a  major  role  in  these  develop- 
ments. The  mere  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  all  of  the 
participating  countries  to  lay  their  plans  side  by  side 
and  compare  and  correlate  them  has  been  a  facilitating 
factor  in  promoting  European  economic  recovery. 
An  important  part  of  the  OEEC  is  its  Food  and  -Agri- 
culture Committee  and  subcommittees. 

Behind  the  individual  and  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  countries  participating  in  the  ERP  is  the  economic 
assistance  offered  by  the  United  States  under  the  terms 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act.  The  principal 
forms  of  aid  provided  in  this  legislation  are: 

1.  Direct  grants  and  loans  to  cover  immediate  needs  from 
the  dollar  area  for  consumption  goods,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural raw  materials,  and  capital  items.  Procurement  of 
about  $5.25  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services  was  au- 
thorized under  this  heading  in  the  first  15  months  of  the 
program. 

2.  Special  United  States  contributions  to  support  increased 
activity  in  intra-European  trade.  This  fomi  of  dollar  aid  is 
given  on  condition  that  the  recipient  country  extend  grants 
in  its  own  currency  to  its  debtors  among  the  other  partici- 
pating countries.  About  $675  million  were  made  available 
for  this  purpose  up  to  June  30,  1949. 

3.  Counterpart  funds  that  match  dollar  grants  and  provide 
large  amounts  of  local  European  currencies  for  use  by  the 
participating  governments  in  economic  stabilization,  invest- 
ment, and  development  activities. 

4.  Technical  assistance  funds  that  make  it  possible  to  act 
on  a  large  scale  to  bring  American  technicians  and  technology- 
to  Europe  or  send  Europeans  to  study  in  the  United  States. 

This,  then,  is  the  general  picture.  A  new  balance 
for  the  European  economy  must  be  found  to  replace 
the  old.  For,  even  if  the  prewar  balance  could  be 
completely  restored,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  new  situation.  Moreover,  the  new 
balance  must  be  found  quickly.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  general  contribution  that  ERP  aid  is  making 
to  Western  Europe  is  giving  it  time  in  which  to  re- 
establish its  economic  system  in  an  orderly  manner. 
This  time  is  scheduled  to  run  out  on  June  30,  1952, 
with  the  volume  of  assistance  reduced  yearly  until 
then.  Thus  the  time  available  to  find  a  satisfactory- 
new  balance  is  short  indeed. 

In  a  sense  it  is  misleading  to  talk  about  finding  a 
"new"  balance.  Whatever  is  done  or  not  done,  there 
will  be  a  balance  in  the  long  run  between  European 
output  and  consumption.  The  real  cjuestion  is  the 
level  at  which  this  balance  will  be  struck  in  terms  of 
the  standard  of  living  achieved  by  Europe. 

.So  much  for  a  fleeting  sketch  of  the  general  back- 
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ground.  Let  us  now  take  a  more  specific  look  at  the 
food  and  agricultural  aspects  of  the  ERP. 

Population  and  Food  Needs 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  our  point  of  departure 
is  the  population  to  be  fed.  Notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous loss  of  life  during  the  war,  the  population  of 
the  ERP  countries  is  now  1 1  percent  larger  than  the 
average  for  the  5-year  period  1934-38.  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  14  percent  larger  by  1952-53.  Thus,  to 
pro\  ide  only  a  prewar  per  capita  level,  which  was  not 
everywhere  adequate,  the  1952—53  food  supply  will 
ha\  e  to  be  14  percent  larger  than  the  prewar  average, 
about  one-third  of  which  was  imported. 

Providing  a  minimum  of  14  percent  more  food  than 
was  available  before  the  war  makes  it  necessary  to 
take  advantage  of  even,'  possible  opportunity  for  in- 
creasing European  farm  production  within  appropriate 
cost  limitations,  as  well  as  to  expand  greatly  the  export 
of  commodities  that  \\  ill  provide  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  for  needed  food  imports.  The  optimum  degree 
of  self-sufficiency  in  food  production  will  depend  on 
comparative  costs  of  marginal  domestic  production 
and  imports,  in  that  high  costs  of  food  would  weaken 
the  competitive  position  of  industries  producing  for 
export.  Thus  the  question  of  allocation  of  resources 
between  agriculture  and  other  economic  sectors  is 
involved. 

Agricultural  Production  Plans 

\\  ith  this  bench  mark  on  the  food-requirements  side, 
let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  agricultural  production 
possibilities  and  limitations.  Last  fall,  the  ERP  coun- 
tries submitted  long-term  production  plans  to  the 
OEEC.  These  plans  dealt  with  agriculture  as  one 
segment  of  the  national  economies.  "Long  term"  as 
used  here  refers  to  the  period  through  1952-53,  the 
first  year  after  the  termination  of  Marshall  Plan  aid. 
These  agricultural  plans  were  prepared  independently 
in  the  several  countries  in  accordance  with  prescribed 
procedures  and  assumptions,  with  the  general  objecti\  e 
of  showing  how  each  nation  considered  that  it  could 
best  become  independent  of  extraordinary  external 
financial  aid  by  July  1,  1952.  Naturally,  these  plans 
were  only  first  approximations  and  need  considerable 
adjustment  to  make  them  consistent  with  one  another 
in  respect  to  inter-European  and  international  trade. 
There  are  other  equally  important  though  less  obvious 
inconsistencies  in  the  production  patterns  considered 
from  the  standpoints  of  economic  use  of  production 
resources  and  of  specialization  by  countries.  Recog- 
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nizing  these  liinilationSj  it  is  informative  to  look  at 
these  plans  or  production  goals  taken  together  for 
the  entire  ERP  area  as  one  indie  atimi  ot  the  possibil- 
ities of  incri-ased  agricultural  ]jroducti()n  duiing  the 
next  4  years. 

Accoiding  to  these  plans,  the  total  area  ol  l.uid  used 
for  agricultiual  purjjoses  including  jjernianent  jjas- 
turc,  but  e\(  hiding  rough  grazing,  would  increase  by 
1952  to  1  percent  ahtnc  the  prewar  level.  Actual 
expansion  in  agricultural  area  \\x)uld  be  small,  how- 
ex  er.  except  in  a  few  countries.  The  area  under  tillage 
would  increase  to  11  percent  above  the  prewar  aver- 
age and  that  in  rotation  pasture  to  12  percent,  while 
the  area  in  permant'nt  pasture  would  decline  by  10. 

More  meaningful  are  the  contemplated  changes  in 
the  areas  in  individual  crops.  The  1952  proposed 
areas  in  some  major  crops  expressed  as  percentages 
of  pr(  w  ar  are  bread  grains  105,  coarse  grains  105, 
potatoes  1 10,  sugar  beets  130,  and  oilseeds  235.  The.se 
increases  are  not  general  for  all  countries;  actually,  the 
totals  are  iieavily  influenced  by  changes  in  a  few. 

Tin'  plans  under  discussion  bring  out  the  highly 
signifi(  ant  point  that  increases  in  jiroduction  of  basic 
crops  are  exijected  to  result  largely  from  increased 
yields  rather  than  from  expanded  areas.  The  goals 
for  yields  by  1952  as  compared  with  the  prewar  aver- 
age for  the  principal  cro]3s  are  as  follows:  bread  grains 
109  percent,  coarse  grains  109,  and  potatoes  117. 
-Moreover,  these  regional  averages  fail  to  reflect  the  lull 
improvement  contemplated  in  yields  because  of  the 
relatively  greater  area  increase  in  certain  countries, 
notably  Turkey,  in  which  yields  are  well  below  the 
average  for  the  region  as  a  \\  hole. 

As  a  major  part  of  the  rH'ort  to  bring  about  these 
increases  in  crop  yields,  the  plans  call  for  greatly  in- 
creased use  of  fertilizers.  The  planned  increases  by 
1952  over  the  prewar  average  would  be  as  follows: 
nitrogen  90  percent,  potash  77,  and  phosphates  82. 
Considerable  increases  have  already  taken  place. 

A  rapid  development  in  farm  mechanization, 
already  in  progress,  is  expected  to  continue  between 
now  and  1952.  By  that  time,  it  is  ])roposcd  that  the 
number  of  tractors  on  farms  should  be  a]j|jro\iniatrlv 
five  times  the  prewar  average. 

As  to  livestock,  the  proposed  nunii)ers  of  animals 
on  larms  in  1952  5!i  in  n  lalioii  to  the  prewar  averages 
are  as  follows:  all  cattle  109  jjercenl.  milk  cows  109, 
pigs  108,  slicej)  K)1.  and  ])oultr\  11').  I  lie  output 
of  livestock  |)i(i(lu(ls  would  loliow  li\rsto(k  luiinhi  is 
fairly  closely,  although  some  increase  in  milk  produc- 
tion ];er  cow  is  (  ontcm]jlated.     In  general,  the  prew  ar 


proportions  of  the  major  classes  of  livestock  would  be 
restored. 

In  coimection  with  these  proposed  changes  in  live- 
stock numbers,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  net  imports 
of  coarse  grains,  according  to  the  plans,  would  be  by 
1.5  million  metric  tons,  about  15  percent,  less  than  the 
prewar  average.  Greater  dependence  would  be 
placed  on  home-grown  feed,  including  improved 
meadows  and  pastures. 

Appraisal  of  Production  Plans 

In  appraising  these  production  plans,  there  are  two 
broad  types  of  considerations  that  may  be  distin- 
guished. The  first  relates  to  the  rate  of  increased 
production  to  be  achieved  between  now  and  1952. 
The  second  relates  to  the  direction  taken  in  the  pro- 
posed increases. 

The  realization  of  the  production  increases  contem- 
plated will  require  a  rapid  advance  in  farm  tech- 
nology including  mechanization,  increased  use  of 
fertilizers,  better  seed,  improved  and  expanded  pest 
controls,  and  a  general  improx  ement  in  farm  organi- 
zation and  production  practices.  In  general,  no  seri- 
ous difficulty  is  envisaged  in  expanding  the  area  in 
crops  to  the  extent  called  for  in  the  plans.  The  shifts 
between  crops  may  present  somew  hat  greater  problems. 

The  technological  improvements  on  which  greatest 
dependence  is  being  placed  in  increasing  yields  and 
volume  of  production  can  come  about,  however,  only 
as  the  result  of  a  great  efTort  by  agricultural  leaders 
and  by  the  millions  of  European  farmers.  But  im- 
provements in  technology  are  the  least  controversial 
aspects  of  the  production  plans  and  can  be  initiated 
immediately  on  the  basis  of  available  research  mate- 
rial. Technological  improvements  in  the  economic 
sense  are  desirable  under  any  conceivable  economic 
conditions,  since  they  are  the  means  of  lowering  costs 
and  of  increasing  output  from  existing  resources. 

In  general,  two  conditions  must  exist  if  the  pro- 
duction increases  are  to  be  realized.  ( 1 )  Farmers 
nmst  find  it  to  their  economic  advantage  to  make  the 
rccjuired  investments  and  (2)  there  is  need  for  an  ade- 
(|uate  organization  to  reach  milUons  of  farmers  with 
economic  and  technical  information. 

Currently  price  and  income  incentives  vary  con- 
siderably from  country  to  country.  In  some,  prices 
are  fixed  by  government,  and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  establish  price  relationships  that  will  provide  the 
incentives  necessary  for  achieving  the  production 
plans.  .\i  the  other  extreme  are  those  countries  with 
uncontrolled  price  economies  in  which  dependence  is 
placed  entirely  on  the  conventional  economic  forces 
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of  supplv  and  demand.  In  the  latter  countries,  pro- 
duction plans  can  only  be  forecasts. 

In  countries  w  here  prices  are  established  by  govern- 
ment, considerations  other  than  the  production  goals 
have  often  played  a  part  in  determining  official  prices. 
For  example,  the  price  of  bread  has  sometimes  been 
kept  low  because  of  its  importance  in  the  diet  and  in 
the  cost  of  li\-ing  of  the  worker.  The  producer  of 
bread  grains  may  or  may  not  have  been  insulated  by 
subsidies  from  the  efTects  of  this  policy.  It  seems  rea- 
sonably clear  that  some  rather  substantial  adjustments 
in  price  relationships  will  be  necessar\-  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  production  plans. 

Another  question  has  to  do  with  the  general  rela- 
tionships between  prices  of  agricultural  products  and 
prices  of  the  elements  entering  into  production.  For 
nearly  a  year  now,  prices  of  farm  products  have  tended 
to  decline.  This  has  been  mainly  the  result  of  the 
relatively  good  European  har\-est  in  1948  and  the 
ability  to  continue  a  high  le\el  of  imports.  On  the 
other  hand,  prices  of  such  materials  of  production  as 
farm  machiner\-  and  fertilizers  have  not  dropped  corre- 
spondingly. Farm  production  therefore  has  become 
less  profitable.  In  the  years  immediately  ahead,  this 
may  become  a  problem  of  some  importance  in  expand- 
ing output.  It  may  still  be  profitable  to  increase  pro- 
duction, but  a  decline  in  gross  farm  income  may  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  farmer  to  find  the  capital  neces- 
sar\-  to  make  investments  to  expand  his  agricultural 
plant  or  improve  his  farm  practices. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  knowledge  of  im- 
proved practices  and  the  means  for  disseminating  this 
knowledge  to  farmers,  it  seems  clear  that  much  can 
and  should  be  done.  Some  countries  have  rather 
highly  developed  programs  of  research  and  educational 
work.  Others  have  very  limited  ones.  Even  with 
adequate  economic  incentives,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  production  plans  can  be  achieved  without  a  large 
expansion  in  ad\isor\-  or  extension  ser\-ices.  Fortu- 
nately, this  need  has  been  recognized  by  some  of  the 
governments  of  the  participating  countries. 

What  Should  Be  Produced? 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  question  of  the  direction  that 
agricultural  production  should  take.  Economists 
would  agree  to  the  desirability  of  considerable  special- 
ization within  Europe  and  between  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  accordance  with  our  \s  ell-known 
principle  of  comparative  advantage.  There  are  nu- 
merous obstacles,  however,  in  the  way  of  such  special- 
ization.   Among  the  most  evident  are  the  imbalance 


in  trade  among  the  various  countries  of  Europe;  the 
lack  of  convertibiUty  of  currencies;  and  the  various 
restrictions  imposed  in  order  to  balance  trade,  largely 
on  a  bilateral  basis.  Similar  considerations  relate  to 
trade  between  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  the  dollar  areas. 

The  proper  approach  seems  to  be  one  of  going  as 
far  as  possible  in  removing  obstacles  to  trade  and 
thereby  gaining  the  economic  advantages  of  specializa- 
tion and  lower  production  costs. 

^Vhile  there  are  many  problems  relating  to  inter- 
European  trade  in  agricultural  products,  perhaps  the 
most  critical  is  that  of  the  future  trade  between  Europe 
and  the  dollar  area.  The  level  of  imports  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  not  only  have  important 
effects  on  the  level  of  food  consumption  but  will  also 
profoundly  affect  the  kind  of  agricultural  production 
that  is  most  economical  for  Europe. 

Western  Europe  has  long  depended  heavily  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  Eastern  Europe  for  feed  in 
order  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  livestock  production. 
There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  whether  feed 
supplies  from  Eastern  Europe  will  be  available  again 
in  the  prewar  \olume.  \Vith  respect  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  there  is  serious  question  as  to  the  amount 
of  feed  Europe  can  pay  for  when  American  aid  comes 
to  an  end.  The  ERP  countries  may  be  able  to  ex- 
pand feed  production  to  some  extent.  This  is  con- 
templated. Without  imports  approximating  the  pre- 
war level,  however,  output  of  livestock  products 
cannot  be  expected  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  can  be  offset 
by  increased  purchases  of  livestock  products  from 
overseas. 

Consumption  Levels 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  le\el  of  food  con- 
sumption that  the  ERP  countries  will  be  able  to  afford 
when  American  aid  ends.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
calories  but  also  of  source  of  calories,  of  nutrients  other 
than  calories,  and  of  the  general  quality  and  palata- 
bility  of  the  diet.  The  answer  at  present  can  be  con- 
ditional only:  The  level  and  qualit\'  of  the  food  supply 
will  depend  on  the  success  of  the  ERP  countries  in  in- 
creasing agricultural  productivity  and  on  the  progress 
in  liberalizing  and  expanding  trade  in  industrial  as 
well  as  in  agricultural  products  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing needed  food  and  feed  imports. 

Selj-Sufficiency  Efforts 

There  are  evidences  in  the  existing  production  plans 
that  difficulties  foreseen  in  maintaining  a  high  level 
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of  world  trade  arc  already  directing  production  into 
channels  that  might  turn  out  to  be  imeconomic  under 
condilions  ol  reasonably  free  trade.  It  is  proposed, 
for  exanijjle.  to  inc  rease  sugar  |)roduetion  to  37  percent 
abo\c  the  ];re\\ai'  le\-el  by  1952.  The  sugar-beet  crop 
makes  a  \  aluablc  contribution  to  the  li\estf)ek  industry 
in  the  iov\]\  ol  b\  |jrodu(  t  feed,  but  ade(|uate  supplies 
ol  sugar  are  a\ai]able  for  export  from  tro])ical  areas 
where  ]jrodu(  tion  costs  arc  low  and  prodiu  tion  al- 
ternati\  (  s  limited.  Those  charged  w  ith  planning  agri- 
cultural production  must  take  the  responsibilit)'  for 
higher  costs  of  food  and  the  need  for  continued  sub- 
sidies or  protection  if  they  support  measures  to  attain 
a  higher  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  such  crops.  They 
may  I  eel,  how  ever,  that  there  is  no  alternative  unless 
tlicic  is  assurance  that  some  of  the  jjresent  trade  and 
pa\  mcnt  diflficulties  will  be  removed. 

.\notlier  serious  problem  of  production  pLimnng 
arises  in  the  case  of  countries  that  arc  traditionally  de- 
pendent on  European  markets  for  their  agricultural 
export  sur])luses.  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Ireland  normally  export  livestock  products  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Western  Germany.  To  reach 
the  le\(  i  ol  li\estock  production  and  exports  con- 
templated in  their  plans,  they  must  have  fecdstufTs 
from  dollai  areas.  They  can  obtain  sufficient  dollars 
to  |jay  lor  these  leedstufls  only  by  converting  the 
prcuceds  of  theii'  inter-European  trade  into  dollars. 
II  this  camiot  be  done  it  would  pose  an  intolerabl<- 
liaiulic  ap  on  the  economies  of  the  couiUiies  allei  ted. 

Similarly,  a  problem  arises  in  the  cas(^  of  countries 
like  Italy  and  Greece,  which  traditionally  export 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  countries  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  latter  countries  state  that  they  caimot 
afl'ord  to  buy  all  they  would  like  to  consume  or  as 
mu(  h  as  they  formerly  bought  of  these  products,  which 
they  class  as  "luxuries"  or  "scmiluxuries,"  unless  ])ro- 
ductix  itv  and  income  levels  can  be  improved  bevond 
jjresent  expci  tations.  The  producing  countries  in 
(|uestif)n  mav  be  f.ircd  with  the  uiiplcasmit  nccessitv 
ol  adjusting  to  .liti  i  n,iti\c  types  of  sclf-suHi(  ii-ni  \  pro- 
duction in  \\hi(  li  tin  ii-  iclative  ad\-antaL;i-  iim\  he  less, 
lliiis  (;lc|jri\  ing  (  ousumers  of  [jrochu  ts  thai  lliev  would 
like  to  ha\c  and  tliat  would  be  nutrition, ilK  bcnelicial. 

These  .lie  exam|)li  s  ol  tlic  problems  tli.il  niusl  be 
mel  not  in  1 9')2  but  in  the  interim  \e.ns. 

Evdliiatio)/  of  P/aus 

I  his.  then,  is  the  broad  jjic  tui"e  in  general  terms  and 
\\ith  s|)eeific  I'eleii  iice  to  at;iicultuie. 

( )n  ( onstiinption.  as  I  li;i\c'  said,  serious  (juestions 


exist  whether  Western  Europe  wdll  be  able  to  afford 
a  diet  comparable  to  that  of  the  prewar  period.  Vet 
there  is  a  strong  desire,  onl\'  partly  reflei  ted  in  present 
]5lans,  not  only  to  restf)re  but  to  improxc  on  this  prewar 
consimi])tion  level. 

Again,  present  agricultural  production  plans  are 
very  ambitious  indeed  in  relation  to  present  programs 
for  economic  incentives  and  technological  develop- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  strong  incentives  and  the  best 
of  modern  technology  were  widely  applied  in  Euro- 
pean agricultme,  the  potentialities  for  increased  pro- 
duction would  seem  to  exceed  present  goals. 

In  terms  of  trading  possibilities,  the  contemplated 
pattern  of  agricultural  production  as  visualized  in 
Jjresent  plans  is  again  optimistic.  In  other  words,  as 
analyzed  by  OEEC,  several  of  the  countries  in  their 
present  agricultural  plans  expect  to  sell  more  of  certain 
high-grade  products  to  other  countries  than  these  coun- 
tries plan  to  buy  or  appear  to  be  able  to  buy.  At  the 
same  time,  many  countries  appear  to  be  counting  on 
agricultural  imports  from  Eastern  Europe  in  excess 
of  probable  availabilities  there  and  on  imports  from 
AVestern  Hemisphere  sources  in  excess  of  their  pro- 
spective ability  to  pay  for  such  imports. 

Conversely,  however,  as  I  have  indicated,  present 
plans  clearly  contemplate  expansion  of  production  of 
many  commodities  solely  for  self-sufficiency  and  dollar- 
sax  ing  purposes  to  levels  that  are  unwarranted  under 
any  reasonable  concept  of  comparative  advantage. 
Fulfillment  or  expansion  of  these  autarchial  elements 
in  the  programs  could  only  lead  to  a  withering  of  inter- 
national trade  and  a  lowering  of  standards  of  living. 

^Vhat  is  needed  basically  in  agriculture  is  a  great 
effort  in  the  application  of  the  latest  .scientific  ad- 
vances and  of  time-honored  and  \alid  principles  of 
jjroduction  economics.  Increased  production  at 
lower  costs  will  provide  more  food  for  the  European 
consumer  and  thus  reduce  the  need  for  imports  or  per- 
mit a  higher  level  of  consumption;  it  will  also  lower 
the  cost  of  li\  ing  and,  consequentlv.  the  cost  of  indus- 
trial production,  thus  aiding  in  the  expansion  of  ex- 
jKirts  that  will  increase  the  foreign  exchange  ax.iilable 
to  co\(-r  the  necessary  imports. 

Agricultural  economists  are  already  familiar  with 
tlu-  tools  that,  if  properly  a]jplied,  can  make  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  restoration  of  a  prosper- 
ous and  self-sustaining  economy  in  Europe,  The  eco- 
nomic resources  are  not  lacking.  Success  will  depend 
on  the  \  igor  and  intelligence  of  the  leadersliip,  as  well 
.IS  upon  the  elloi  ts  of  niillions  of  farmers. 
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Searching  the  Jungles 
To  Improve  Rubbertrees 


by  R.  J.  SEIBERT 

^^^^^  Throughout  the  jungle  country  of 
/fn^J-V^^  tropical  and  scmitropical  Latin  Amer- 
^GlBfe:^iJ  ica,  visiting  scientists  and  local  rubber 
^^m"^^^-^  tappers  are  working  together  on  a  basis 
of  friendly  mutual  interest  to  improve  the  Hevca 
brasiliensis,  the  Para  rubbertrce.  The  rubber  tappers, 
whose  homes  are  in  the  jungle,  ser\  e  as  willing  guides 
and  helpers;  the  scientists  have  as  their  mission  the 
gathering  of  superior  strains  of  Hevea  that  are  high 
yielding  and  disease  resistant.  This  informal  partner- 
ship of  recent  years  has  given  rise  to  hopeful  progress 
in  the  cooperative  rubber  program  of  the  United 
States  and  14  Latin  American  countries,  whose  goal 
is  the  establishing  of  a  dependable  nati\  e  rubber  supply 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Although  the  Para  rubbertree  is  native  to  the 
Amazon  Valley  of  South  America,  the  Far  East  and 
Africa  produced  about  97  percent  of  the  world's  supply 
of  crude  rubber  before  World  War  IL  The  trees  re- 
quired to  produce  that  rubber  were  descendants  of  the 
few  seedlings  obtained  from  one  lot  of  seed  collected 
by  Heniy  Wickham  in  1876  from  one  small  area  along 
the  Rio  Tapajos  in  Brazil.  Some  authorities  maintain 
that  of  the  seedlings  that  were  germinated  at  Kew 
Gardens  and  transferred  to  Ceylon  and  Singapore,  less 
than  100  survived  and  were  directly  responsible  for 
the  plantation  industry  of  the  Far  East.  Here,  with 
tree  selection  and  breeding,  high-yielding  bud-grafted 
strains  with  proved  yields  up  to  2,000  pounds  per 
acre  have  been  de\  elopcd  over  the  past  40  years.  In- 
ternational restrictions  prevented  planting  of  these 
high-yielding  strains  to  more  than  a  small  percentage 
of  the  present  commercial  acreage,  however,  and  most 
of  the  9  million  acres  of  rubber  in  the  Far  East  pro- 
duce an  average  of  less  than  450  pounds  of  rubber  per 
acre  per  year. 

The  concentration  of  rubber  production  in  the  Far 
East  has  always  been  a  source  of  considerable  concern 
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to  the  American  people.  Several  past  threats  to  our 
source  of  crude  rubber  supply  induced  United  States 
rubber  companies  to  initiate  rubber  plantations  in  this 
hemisphere  on  an  experimental  scale  as  early  as  1927. 
At  first,  these  plantings  were  retarded  and  threatened 
with  extinction  by  attacks  of  the  South  American  leaf 
blight  [Dothidella  ulei) ,  a  serious  fungus  disease  that 
has  spread  throughout  the  entire  native  range  of  Hevea 
in  South  America  and  as  far  north  as  Mexico. 

These  early  experiments  proved  that  none  of  the 
high-yielding  Hevea  clones  developed  in  the  Far  East 
was  resistant  to  this  destructive  disease.    Of  perhaps 


120-foot  Para  rubbertree  towers  above  the  jungle. 
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even  greater  significance,  it  was  proved  that  there  do 
exist  in  the  native  jungle  range  of  Hevea  brasiliensis 
a  limited  percentage  of  wild  trees  that  are  naturally 
resistant  to  tlic  disease.  These  significant  farts  led  to 
the  recognition  of  the  eventual  feasibility  of  success!  ui 
rubber  plantations  in  this  hrinisphere,  though  some 
years  might  elapse  before  disease-resistant,  high-yield- 
ing trees  could  be  developed  and  proved. 

The  native  range  of  Hevea  brasiliensis  and  related 
species  in  South  America  is  tremendous,  and  the  jungle 
trees  are  extremely  variable.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
continued  direct  selection  from  jungle  trees  might  pro- 
vide material  much  more  desirable  as  to  both  yielding 
qualities  and  disease  resistance  than  any  strains  now 
at  hand.  As  part  of  the  cooperative  program  being 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  governments  of  some  14  Latin  Ameri- 
can ( ountries,  together  with  several  commercial  plan- 
tation companies  and  private  cooperators,  much  at- 
tention has  been  gi\en  to  this  possibility  of  selecting 
superior  strains  of  Hevea. 

Men  ha\e  been  sent  to  promising  areas  in  Brazil. 
Colombia,  and  Peru  to  examine  native  stands  and 
make  selections  of  superior  strains.  Judging  by  ma- 
terial already  brought  out  of  the  jungle  and  subjected 
to  preliminary  tests,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  from  certain  jungle  areas  will  come  planting  ma- 
terials to  ]m)\ide  trees  both  resistant  to  leaf  blight 
and  other  diseases  and  pests  and  with  high-yielding 
capacity.  The  desirability  of  such  jungle  selection 
work  has  been  recognized  by  progressive  plant  scien- 
tists for  years,  but  it  was  not  until  the  extensi\c  war- 
time exploitation  of  wild  rubber  provided  transporta- 
tion and  fa<  ilitics  that  the  trees  could  be  reached. 

In  order  to  bring  bud\sood  from  selected  jungle  trees 
to  the  experiment  stations  where  it  can  be  properlv 
tested  and  be  reasonably  sure  of  success  in  budding,  no 
more  than  2  weeks  can  be  permitted  to  elapse.  In  the 
transport  of  seed,  2  months  is  the  maximum  allowable 
j)erio(i  between  time  of  harvest  and  planting.  Before 
the  war  revived  extensive  operations  in  South  Amei  i- 
ean  rubber  areas  and  brought  to  them  air  transpor- 
tatif)!),  these  jungle  areas  could  be  reached  only  bv 
long  hard  journeys  in  dugout  canoes  and  on  foot. 
Most  were  considerably  more  than  2  months'  tra\(  l 
time  a\s'a\'  from  the  nearest  ])l.intini;  sites. 

The  jungle  niliher  areas  were  reopened  iiilo  i.illier 
irregular  t  strada\.  \n  cstrnda  usually  consists  of  from 
100  to  170  trees,  the  number  being  determined  by  the 
proximity  of  the  scattered  trees  among  the  dense 
growth  of  othei-  junyle  species.     The  individual  rnb- 


bertrees  arc  connected  by  a  trail  that  runs  in  an  irregu- 
lar loop  from  one  tree  to  another  and  returns  finally 
to  its  starting  point.  The  trails  may  vary  from  3  to  6 
miles  in  length.  A  number  of  them  are  arranged  so  as 
to  start  from  a  central  area  in  which  the  tappers  and 
their  families  make  their  headc|uarters. 

Many  factors  are  involved  in  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  rubber  that  a  seringueiro,  or  tapper,  obtains 
from  his  day's  work.  The  number  of  trees,  their  loca- 
tion and  spacing,  the  carefulness  of  the  tapping  opera- 
tion, and  the  latex-yielding  capacity  of  the  trees  are 
all  important.  When  conditions  are  poor,  a  day's 
work  may  produce  only  2  or  3  pounds  of  smoked  ball 
rubber.  In  a  \ery  few  good  areas,  with  careful  tap- 
]3ing,  an  equal  number  of  trees  may  yield  as  much  as 
2,')  pounds  of  rubber  for  the  day's  efTort. 

Despite  all  his  difficulties,  the  seringueiro  is  gen- 
erally a  courteous  and  helpful  man  who  welcomes  the 
strange  "gringo"  visitor  who  wishes  to  see  his  estradas 
and  evaluate  the  performance  of  his  trees.  To  him 
must  be  given  much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
]jrogram  of  jungle  selection  that  promises  to  add  so 
measurably  to  the  future  of  the  rubber  industry  and 
to  developing  Western  Hemisphere  plantations. 

The  seringueiro  is  proud  of  his  trees  and  his  work 
and  is  capable  of  giving  great  assistance  in  matters  of 
selection  for  particular  characteristics  and  in  obtaining 
budwood.  He  seldom  fails  to  ofTer  his  services  or  those 
of  his  son,  and  he  may  frequently  call  in  his  neighbor 
who  may  be  a  more  proficient  tree  climber  to  aid  in 
the  task  of  collecting  a  branch  of  some  selection  that  is 
particularly  difficult  to  reach. 

The  jungle  selection  program  has  been  based 
mainly  upon  a  procedure  of  follow  ing  the  seringueiros 
about  their  daily  work  and  making  selections  of  out- 
standing trees  from  their  estradas.  Selections  are 
based  u])on  an  evaluation  of  the  general  health  of  the 
tree,  conditions  under  which  it  is  growing,  the  ability 
of  the  bark  to  heal  and  renew  j^roperly,  and  the  ]5ro- 
du(  tion  ol  hitex.  Frequently  trees  that  are  producing 
large  (|uantities  of  latex  are  doing  so  in  response  to 
unusual  local  conditions.  The  percentage  of  select- 
able trees  dei)ends  upon  the  standards  for  selection, 
and  it  varies  considerably  with  the  region.  Perhaps, 
as  a  sjeneral  average.  1  out  of  500  trees  might  be  ex- 
[)(•(  ted  to  appear  worthy  of  selection  in  the  better 
junijle  areas,  although  in  one  case  as  many  as  6  selec- 
tions were  made  from  an  cstrada  of  170  trees. 

When  a  tree  is  selected,  budwood  must  be  obtained 
liy  climliintj  tlie  tree  and  removing  a  branch  or  two, 
from  w  lii(  li  budsticks  are  cut  and  ])acked  for  shipment. 
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Obtaining  budwood  usually  involves  considerable 
effort  and  expenditure  of  time.  Few  trees  are  small 
and  still  fewer  are  blessed  by  having  lianas  that  reach 
up  into  the  crown.  The  difficulties  are  often  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  stinging  ants  and  wasps  build 
their  nests  along  the  trunks  of  large  trees.  When  bud- 
wood  has  been  obtained,  it  is  shipped  by  the  fastest 
possible  means  of  transportation  to  one  of  the  proj- 
ect's nurseries. 

Budwood  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  multipli- 
cation of  the  tree  from  which  it  has  been  collected,  the 
new  trees  having  the  same  genetical  constitution  as  the 
jungle  tree  from  which  the  budwood  was  taken.  They 
may  not,  of  course,  always  prove  to  have  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  the  parent  tree  for  they  have  different 
roots.  They  may  perform  in  an  entirely  different 
fashion  in  plantations  than  they  did  in  the  particular 
jungle  environment.  Therefore,  the  number  of  ulti- 
mately "proved"  new  clones  under  plantation  trial 
is  expected  to  be  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  original 
jungle  selections. 

The  efforts  to  select  superior  jungle  trees  have  not 
been  entirely  confined  to  the  collection  of  budwood. 
Seed  collections  also  have  been  made  both  from  in- 


dividual trees  and  from  general  areas  in  which  high 
quality  trees  have  been  found.  Such  seed  is  of  un- 
known genetic  constitution.  Cross-pollination  ap- 
pears to  be  the  rule  in  Hevea  and  this  mass  technique 
may  be  expected  to  give  populations  among  which 
outstanding  individuals  may  be  found.  This  seed  is 
distributed  to  the  various  experiment  stations  engaged 
in  rubber  plant  research. 

In  the  nursery,  the  selected  buds  are  budded  upon 
young  seedling  trees  and  allowed  to  develop.  When 
they  have  expanded  several  flushes  of  leaves,  they  are 
subjected  to  controlled  tests  for  the  determination  of 
resistance  to  leaf  blight  and  sometimes  to  other 
diseases.  Such  selections  as  prove  resistant,  and  there 
are  usually  few,  are  planted  in  more  permanent  test 
areas  in  several  cooperating  countries  where  their 
growth  and  the  production  of  latex  can  be  accurately 
gaged  over  a  period  of  years  under  typical  plantation 
conditions. 

Such  selections  as  prove  satisfactory  in  growth  habit 
and  yield  will  be  maintained  and  multiplied  rapidly 
to  provide  propagating  material  for  use  in  making 
plantations  or  for  use  as  breeding  stocks  in  further 
efforts  to  improve  available  strains. 


Jungle  home  ol  a  i  oi  i^r  tapper. 
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The  Farmer  and  His  Land 
In  Communist  Czechoslovakia 


hy  STANLEY  MEHR 

I'arnuTs  in  CI/ih  lioslovaki:!  lothiN  liiicl 
that  llii'  coiKlilioiis  under  which  they 
i-.irn  thcii  Hxclihnoci  lia\"c  clian^ccl 
chastiralK  since  llic  coinnuuiist 
c-iiinii  nl  (<inu'  into  power  nearly  2/2  years  ago.  In 
addilion.  the\'  laee  the  ]jr()s|jeel  of  iLirlher  fai  -ic-aching- 
changes  thai  would  profoundly  alte  r  the  \-ery  loimda- 
tion  of  theii'  existence  as  fanners.  Go\'ernnient  policy 
in  Czccho.slovakia  calls  lor  a  l  adic  al  reshaping  ol  the 
structure  of  land  tenure  and  agricultural  production. 
The  fanner  as  an  indi\  idual  operator  is  being  elimi- 
nated. This  is  particularly  striking  in  a  countiy  like 
this  one  \shere  most  ol  the  land  was  owner-operated. 
It  cannot  be  said  yet  that  agriculture  in  Czechoslovakia 
has  been  collecti\  ized ;  \-er\  muc  h  remains  to  he  done 
if  the  Russian  pattern  is  to  l)e  duplic  ated.  Much  ol 
the  groandwoik  has  been  laid,  liowc'\c-r.  and  the  task 
of  collectivizing  Czechoslo\ak  agriculture  is  cunently 
perha]«  the  major  project  of  the  communist  regime. 
The  communists  are  utilizing  as  their  main  tools  to 
this  end  "land  reform,"  taxation,  production  and 
marketing  [jrograms.  "unified  co-operati\'es,"  and 
mechanization.  I'his  ai'ticle  will  deal  with  the  land 
ic'loini  onl\-:  a  succeeding  ailicle  will  discuss  the 
othc'r  phases. 

The  concept  ol  land  reloini  is  In  no  means  new  in 
Czcchoslo\akia.  In  I'M''- 'id.  im|)ortant  land-relorm 
legislation  was  enac  ted.  in  I!*  17  this  legislation  was 
brought  up  to  date.  The  New  Land  Keforni  Act  ol 
March  1948.  however.  I undamentalK'  changed  the- 
basis  of  owiieishi])  ol  land  pre\iously  conceixcd  in 
democ  i  .ilic  C!zcchoslo\  aki.i  and  in  its  intc'iit  is  a  step 
jjrc'jjaratoiA'  to  w  hat  uia\  bi-  Ic  1  med  c  cilii  c  tu  i/ation. 

Land  Reform  of  I 'J  I  9-20 

The  l''irst  b.iiu!  Krlonu.  .iv  ilie  laws  of  I'M*)  and 
I  ''21 1  ,ire  rc  leri  cd  to.  pi  1 1\  idt  cl  t li.it  ans  holdini;  ol  more 
than  ()2')  acres  ol  Kind  or  'Mi)  acres  ol  agiicultmal 
land  '  was  subject  to  land  reloi  iii.  w  iih  the  excess  o\  c  i 
these  limits  liat)le  to  confisc  ation  li\  the  ( icn'ernnient. 
'I'fie  acreage  exceedins;  tliese  limits  could  Ik  pure  based 
by  the  Governmenl.  p.n  lii  ioiied.  .md  --olcl  01  l  eniecl  to 


small  farmers,  artisans,  and  landlc-ss  ])eo]jle.  as  well  as 
to  cooperatives,  communities,  other  jjublic  bodies,  and 
appic)\-ed  institutions.  Property  held  by  public  bodies 
was  not  subject  to  confiscation.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, persons  were'  allowed  to  hold  up  to  1,250  acres. 
In  addition,  many  properties  were  exempted  Irom  con- 
fiscation out  of  various  considerations  held  to  be  for  the 
public  l)enefit. 

About  3,23.0,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  were  sub- 
ject to  land  reform  in  that  they  fell  w  ithin  holdings  of 
more  than  370  acres  each.  This  represented  more 
than  If)  ]3ercent  of  the  agricultural  area  of  Czccho- 
slo\akia.  Of  this  total,  however,  975,000  acres  were 
allowed  to  remain  tlie  propc-rty  of  the  original  owners. 
The  balance  of  2,260,000  acres — about  1 1  percent  oi 
the  agricultural  area — was  confiscated.  By  1932, 
whe  n  the  land  reform  had  been  practically  completed, 
all  but  170,000  acres  of  the  c  onfiscated  land  had  been 
redistributed.  The  amount  of  agricultural  land  in 
farms  within  the  4.9-  to  49.4-acrc  range  was  enlarged 
bv  more  than  1,400,000  acres,  most  of  this  increase 
occuiring  in  the  4.9-  to  12.4-acre  size. 

4  he  First  Land  Rc4orm  was  accomplished  w  itliout 
economic  or  social  dislocation.  Much  ol  the  e  xjjro- 
jjiialed  land  came  from  hereditary  estates  ol  ujjwards 
of  2,450  acres  eac  h.  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the 
ow  ners  were  reimbursed  for  expropriated  land.  One 
important  effect  attributed  to  redistribution  was  the 
inc  rease  in  livestock  that  folloNse-d  the  reform. 

Laud  Reform  of  1947 

I'he  Revision  of  the  First  Land  Relorni  .Vet  of  July 
19  17  was  intended  primarily  to  do  a\say  with  numer- 
ous exemptions  from  confiscation  allowed  on  holdings 
ol  more-  than  370  acres  of  agricultural  land  or  625 
ac  res  of  all  land  under  the  ,\ct  of  1919  and  to  eliminate 
evasions  of  this  .\c  t.  In  addition,  farms  that  had  been 
loi  ini  cl  Irom  |)re  \  iously  c  onfiscated  land  were  limited 
to  125  ac  re  s  in  size.  Such  units  deri\ed  from  con- 
lise  ated  land  were  lurthe-r  subje-ct  to  expropriation  il 
the  owners  weie  not   lai'inin"'  this  land.    The  Acti 
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of  1947  also  included  a  provision  that  had  important 
implications:  "In  case  of  urgent  local  need  of  land 
or  in  a  case  of  public  interest  .  .  .  anything  in  excess 
of  125  acres  can  be  taken  over."  Land  obtained 
through  this  law  was  to  be  allocated  as  follows : 

( 1 )  To  small  farmers  to  complement  farms  that  were  not 
self-supporting: 

(2)  To  farm  workers,  small  farmers,  and  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters  for  the  creation  of  farms : 

(3)  To  public  corporations  for  public  purposes: 

(4)  To  agricultural  production  cooperatives:  and 

(5)  To  workers,  employees,  and  small  tradesmen,  up  to 
1  y4  acres  for  a  homestead  or  garden. 

Indemnity  to  the  owner  was  to  be  the  same  as  in  the 
First  Land  Reform  Act  of  1919-20 — based  on  average 
prices  prevailing  in  1913  to  1915.  Since  no  apparent 
adjustment  was  made  for  the  considerable  increase  in 
the  price  of  land  between  1913-15  and  1947.  expro- 
priated owners  were  to  receive  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  current  value  of  the  land. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  1,480,000 
acres  of  agricultural  land  were  expropriated  under  the 
1947  Act. 

Expropriation  of  Land  of  Enemy  Nationalities 

Since  Czech  Government  spokesmen  often  cite  the 
acreage  of  agricultural  land  obtained  from  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Germans  from  Czechoslovakia  as  that 
accruing  from  postwar  "land  reform,"  it  would  seem 
pertinent  at  this  point  to  discuss  the  turn-over  of  land 
resulting  from  the  eviction  mainly  of  the  German  ag- 
ricultural population. 

In  July  1945,  a  presidential  decree  was  issued 
whereby  "Agricultural  property  belonging  to  persons 
of  German  and  Hungarian  nationality  and  citizenship, 
to  persons  who  have  shown  their  hostility  ...  is  con- 


fiscated without  indemnity."  At  that  time  there  were 
3  million  persons,  out  of  a  population  of  15  million, 
classified  as  Germans  who  \vere  living  in  the  Czech 
Provinces  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  This 
was  about  the  same  number  as  before  the  war.  Of 
these,  approximately  750,000  to  800,000  were  engaged 
in  agriculture,  mainly  in  the  border  areas  of  the  three 
western  Provinces,  where  the  German  population  was 
traditionally  concentrated.  German  ownership  com- 
prised approximately  3,700,000  acres  of  farm  land. 
Of  this  area,  roughly  3,460,000  acres  were  located  in 
the  so-called  border  districts  and  the  balance  in  the 
interior  of  Bohemia.  This  entire  acreage  was  confis- 
cated without  comf)ensation  when  the  German  owners 
were  expelled  shortly  after  the  war.  (Approximately 
2.470,000  acres  of  forest  land  were  also  confiscated 
from  German  owners.) 

In  addition  to  these  confiscations  in  the  Czech  lands, 
similar  expropriations  took  place  in  Slovakia,  of  land 
belonging  to  Germans,  Hungarians,  and  persons  ac- 
cused of  being  collaborators.  Here,  740.000  acres  of 
agricultural  land  and  about  an  equal  area  of  forests 
were  reported  confiscated  or  in  process  of  confiscation. 
Hence,  for  all  of  Czechoslovakia  a  total  of  4.440,000 
acres  of  farm  land — about  23  percent  of  all  farm 
land — were  subjected  to  confiscation  in  the  period 
1945-47  for  reasons  of  nationality  or  alleged  collabo- 
ration. This  is  exclusive  of  3,200,000  acres  of  forest 
land  taken  over  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  on 
similar  grounds. 

Farm  land  thus  taken  from  "Germans,  Hungarians, 
traitors,  and  enemies  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  nation" 
was  to  be  distributed  to  persons  of  Slav  nationality. 
Allotments  to  farmers  were  to  range  from  20  to  32 
acres  in  size,  depending  upon  the  cjuality  of  the  land. 


Work  brigade  on  a  State  Farm  in  Slovakia. 
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T.\nr.K  1. — fiize  of  f'zcHiosloi  ahiini  fnr»is  hi  fon-  ainl  nflir 
the  Firxt  Ldiid  Ri  foi m 


Percentage  of  afjricuUural 
land  in  each  size  group 

Percentage 
chant'C 

.Sizo  of  farm 

Belore  First 
Land  Re- 
form 

.\ftcr  First 
Land  Re- 
form 

Up  to  4.9  acres  

7.8 
14.3 
44. 1 
17.8 
Ifi.O 

7.f) 
18.8 
40.5 
17. 1 
10.0 



—  2.  1 
+.■51.0 
+.5.  :> 
-4.0 
-.■i7.  4 

4.0  to  12.4  ucrcs  

1 ')    1    trt  .1(1  A  •ii-imo 

MA  to  247  aoros  

247  acres  and  over  

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Vladislav  Brdlik,  A  Short  Survey  of  Agriculture  in  Czcchoslovalcia, 
p.  19.  Prague.  IttiS. 


In  addition  to  faiincrs.  atiricultuial  laborers,  nicinbers 
of  coo|)i'rati\ cs.  and  jjublic  bodies  were  entitled  to 
allocations.  The  price  of  such  land  was  set  at  a  value 
txiual  to  1  to  2  years'  avera<j;e  harvest  from  the  allo- 
cated land,  and  in  the  case  of  buildin,<;s  at  1  to  3  years' 
rent.  In  special  circumstances  the  land  could  be 
assigned  free  of  charge.  Payment  could  be  made  in 
a  luni])  sum  within  the  first  year  or  in  installments 
w  ithin  a  period  up  to  15  years,  in  cither  money  or  kind. 
The  entry  into  the  Land  Register  was  at  the  state's 
expense.  Land  so  acquired  was  to  be  regarded  as 
private,  personal,  and  inheritable  property.  For  the 
purpose  of  building  a  house  or  laying  out  a  garden, 
workci  s.  em|jloye(^s.  and  small  tradesmen  were  eligible 
for  plots  of  up  to  1  !4  acres. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  area  taken  from 
e\|)ellcd  minorities  was  greater  than  that  accruing 
from  the  total  of  the  First  Land  Reform  and  the  Re- 
vised Land  Reform  combined.  Three  times  as  much 
agricultural  land  was  expropriated  in  the  course  of  the 
ex|nilsion  of  minorities  as  was  expropriated  as  a  result 
of  the  land  reform  of  1947.  The  combined  turn-over 
of  the  three  programs  was  equivalent  to  42.7  percent 
of  the  farm  land  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Redistrihiition  of  Expropriated  Land 

The  (luestion,  of  course,  arises  how  these  .5,920,000 
acres  of  expropriated  agricultural  land  have  been  re- 
distributed. According  to  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, 3,265.000  acres  of  this  land  "was  given  to  small 
and  medium  farmers."  This  is  ecpiivalent  to  55  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  area  exjjrojjriated.  It  has  also 
been  stated  that  allotments  to  farmers  langed  from 
12.1  to  37  acres  each,  depending  upon  the  cjualitv  of 
tli(  soil.  Movt  of  the  allocations  consisted  of  about 
20  ac  res.  f^issibly  1 50,000  farm  families  received  such 
allocations.  In  addition  an  estimated  35.000  other 
families  received  plots  for  small  holdings,  that  is,  for 
home  sites  and  gardens. 


Measures  To  Prevent  Fragmentation 

To  prevent  fragmentation  of  agricultural  land  into 
still  smaller  fields  and  farm  units.-  the  Law  on  the 
Indi\  isibilitv  of  Agricultural  Land  was  put  into  eflfect 
in  July  1947.  The  law  was  intended  to  limit  the  divi- 
sion of  agricultural  land  in  the  process  of  inheritance 
and  to  pre\  ent  further  subdivision  of  agricultural  land 
into  strijjs.  The  main  provisions  of  the  section  on 
farm  inheritance  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Upon  the  death  of  an  owner  his  farm  may  he  di\  !dcd 
only  if  the  total  area  of  each  of  the  various  parcels  that  mav 
result  from  such  division  will  not  be  smaller  than: 

12.4  acres  in  the  sugar-beet  region. 

19.8  acres  in  the  grain  region. 

24.7  acres  in  the  potato  region. 

37.0  acres  in  the  pasture  and  forage  region. 

(2)  If  there  is  doubt  as  to  which  region  the  farm  belongs 
in,  or  as  to  the  evaluation  of  the  farm,  the  court  will  consult 
the  local  farmers'  union  (in  which  membership  of  all  farmers 
has  been  made  compulsory). 

(3)  In  special  cases  as  intensively  cultivated  farms,  i.  e., 
truck  gardens,  vineyards,  and  hops  culture,  division  into 
smaller  units  may  be  considered. 

(4)  If  there  are  several  heirs  to  take  over  a  farm  the 
court  has  to  consider  their  ability  at  farming  in  the  event 
the  heirs  are  not  in  agrccinent. 

The  section  of  the  law  pre\-enting  splintering  of 
fields  states  that  agricultural  land  divided  by  sale  or 
inheritance  may  be  so  divided  only  if  the  resulting 
fields  will  allow  efTective  farming  and  will  not  be 
smaller  than  1^  acres.  A  field  is  considered  suitable 
for  cflfective  farming  if  it  is  at  least  49  feet  wide  and 
can  always  be  reached  by  road. 

This  law  would  have  been  of  considerable  relevance 
in  a  democratic  Czechoslovakia  striving  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  its  agriculture.  However,  its  potential  in- 
fluence was  completely  overshadowed  by  the  drastic 
changes  imposed  on  the  country's  agriculture  bv  the 
totalitarian  regime  that  shortly  followed. 

New  Land  Reform  of  1948 

The  communists  came  into  power  in  February 
1948.  Communist  influence  in  the  Covernment  prior 
to  the  coup  was  strong  enough  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
character  of  the  agricultural  legislation,  but  not 
enough  so  as  to  be  dominant.  The  refusal  to  com- 
pensate expelled  minorities  for  their  land  is  an  ex- 
anijjle  of  this  influence,  as  is  the  very  low  l(-\el  of  com- 
jicnsation  stipulated  for  land  exprojiriated  under  the 
Land  Reform  of  1947. 

■  It  is  reported  that  there  are  1,400,000  farms  consisting 
of  33,000,000  plots,  or  fields,  averaging  about  five-eighths 
acre  each. 
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The  New  Land  Reform  Act  was  enacted  in  March 
1948,  a  month  after  the  communists  took  control  of 
the  Government.  It  reflected  a  ven-  fundamental 
difference  in  intent  from  that  of  previous  land-reform 
legislation,  although  it  was  ostensibly  a  simple  extension 
of  the  land  reform.  The  law  incorporated  the  follow- 
ing significant  changes : 

( 1 )  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  is  the  largest 
amount  of  all  land  (including  woodland)  that  may  be  owned 
by  a  farmer  and  the  members  of  his  family  living  with  him. 

(2)  Nobody  is  allowed  to  own  agricultural  land  that  he 
does  not  work  himself  fwith  some  specified  exceptions  1. 

( 3 )  Inventor)',  including  livestock,  is  to  be  expropriated  in 
the  same  proportion  that  land  is. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  legislation  was  primarily  in- 
tended to  undermine  the  existing  legal  basis  of  land 
ow  nership.  According  to  one  official  statement  only 
670  persons  had  farms  with  more  than  125  acres  (but 
wdth  less  than  625  acres)  each  at  the  time  the  New- 
Land  Reform  went  into  effect.  This  would  have  sub- 
jected at  most  an  additional  330.000  acres  of  all  land 
(possibly  215,000  acres  of  agricultural  land)  if  each 
of  these  670  fanners  possessed  the  maximum  acreage. 
The  insignificance  of  the  turn-over  of  even  this  maxi- 
mum possible  acreage  is  clear  when  compared  w  ith  the 
5.920.000  acres  of  farm  land  that  had  changed  hands 
in  the  1945  and  1947  programs. 

The  provision  that  only  those  working  the  land  may 
own  it  provides  the  state  with  the  veiy  important 
pow  er  of  deciding  whether  the  fann  owner  is  working 
his  farm  adequately  or  properly.  The  state  is  already 
exercising  this  discretion.  The  provision  that  in\  en- 
tor\-  be  expropriated  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
land  can  lead  to  effective  crippling  of  operations  on 
farms  where  expropriation  takes  place  since  there  is 
ob\  iously  no  simple  direct  ratio  between  the  acreage 
of  a  farm  and  the  livestock  numbers,  stocks  of  grain, 
or  machinery  and  equipment.  The  operation  of  this 
provision  would  also  be  pertinent  as  the  acreage  limit 
of  125  acres  is  forced  downward.  By  setting  125  acres 
of  all  land  as  the  maximum  permissible  size  of  farm, 
the  Government  further  sharply  reduced  the  upper 
range  of  the  scale  of  operations  of  individual  farmers. 
Although  it  did  not  affect  many  fanners,  it  set  a  lower 
bench  mark  from  which  further  reductions  could  fol- 
low. An  indication  to  this  effect  is  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Duris,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  .April  1949: 

In  the  capitalistic  sector  of  our  agriculture,  we  still  have 
large  farmers  and  village  capitalists  since  through  the  last 
law  on  the  land  reform  the  limit  of  farm  holdings  was  estab- 
lished at  50  hectares  (124  acres).  However,  big  farmers 
and  village  capitalists  are  being  gradually  weakened  and 


Table  2. — Agricultural  land  expropriated  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 1919,  194-5,  1947 


Source 

Acres 

Percent  of 
expropriated 
agricultural 
land 

Percent  of 
agricultural 
land  (1947) 

From  (Expropriation  of  Germans, 
Hunearians.  and  enemies  (ISMoi 

From  Revision  of  First  Land  Re- 
form (mr)  

4. 440. 000 
1,480,000 

7.10 
25.0 

23.2 
7.  7 

Total  since  World  War  II  _  _ 
From  First  Land  Reform  (1919).. 

5.920,000 
2. 260. 000 

100.0 

30.9 
11.8 

pushed  back  through  the  help  of  the  small  and  medium 
farmers  and  their  tie  with  the  working  class. 

...  on  principle  we  shall  not  permit  that  new  capitalists 
be  created  in  our  villages. 

In  further  discussing  the  drive  against  the  "big 
farmers  and  village  capitalists"  he  makes  the  point 
that  '"for  the  Czech  lands,  by  1948  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural enterprises  over  20  hectares  (49.4  acres)  de- 
clined by  18,086,  i.  e.  by  33.4  percent." 

The  invective  against  those  possessing  more  than 
50  acres  is  implemented  by  measures  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  language  employed  against  them. 
They  are.  for  example,  found  lacking  in  the  "positive 
attitude"  required  by  the  state,  with  the  result  that  in 
spite  of  various  legislative  assurances  of  adequate  in- 
demnity for  expropriated  land,  ver^^  few,  if  any.  such 
persons  have  received  compensation. 

That  the  policy  of  redistributing  the  land  and  at  the 
same  time  limiting  the  size  of  holdings  to  50  acres  is 
but  a  maneuver  in  the  drive  toward  collecti\  ization  is 
shown  by  such  statements  as  that  by  Deputy  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Ing.  Kotatko,  in  April  1949: 

Reviewing  today  the  results  of  land  reforms  and  compar- 
ing them  with  the  goals  of  socialism,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  way  to  consolidation  of  land  as  pointed  out  by 
Lenin  should  lead  through  its  division.  .  .  . 

The  communists  in  Czechoslovakia  have  followed 
this  precept  closely.  First,  the  farms  large  enough  to 
be  economically  independent  were  cut  up  on  the 
grounds  of  land  reform,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
giving  land  to  small  farmers.  Such  a  stroke  suited  the 
communists  ideally:  A  class  of  persons  most  strongly 
opposed  to  the  regime  was  economically  ruined  ;  the 
support  (however  temporary)  of  the  numerous  small 
farmers  and  farm  workers  was  enlisted  :  the  many  per- 
sons receiving  land  from  the  Government  found  them- 
selves with  ver\-  insecure  title  to  the  land  and,  of  neces- 
sity, responsive  to  the  state's  agricultural  directives; 
and  the  operations  per  farm  had  by  and  large  been 
reduced  to  such  a  small  scale  that  a  hue  and  cr\-  could 
be  raised  about  the  inefficiency  of  small  tarms.     (  Dur- 
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ing  the  land-rrforni  period  the  small  farms  had  been 
held  up  as  the  paragon  of  productivity.) 

With  respect  to  small  farms,  tin  Minister  of  .Agri- 
culture .said  in  November  1948: 

It  is  ob\  'ious  thdt  the  number  of  I,400,()(J0  .small  farms  .  .  . 
thus  split  up  is  a  very  great  obstacle  to  reliable  agricultural 
planning  and  food  supply.  Here  even  the  highest  assistance 
and  support  to  small  and  medium  farmers  cannot  remedy 
the  shortcomings  of  small-scale  farming.  .  .  . 

.Mter  ciuoting  Stalin  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Mr. 
Dm  is  stated  that  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  small- 
scale  agricultural  production  output  is  much  lower 
than  it  should  be. 

Under  large-scale  production,  prices  (ould  also  be  low- 
ered since  costs  of  production  would  be  cut.  The  State 
Treasury  must  subsidize  farming  in  order  to  help  small  and 
medium  farmers  and  consumers.  Of  course  this  makes  the 
production  and  accumulation  in  our  planned  economy  diffi- 
cult. .  .  . 

Among  many  other  similar  statements  made  by 
Czechoslo\ak  Government  spokesmen  criticizing  the 
inefficiency  of  small-scale  farming  and  reconmiending 
in  its  stead  large-scale  production  is  one  by  the  I'rimc 
Minister,  ".  .  .  only  in  collecti\  ized  farming  c  an  ma- 
chinery be  projjerly  lUilized," 

Enabling  legislation  lias  aNo  been  passed  to  facilitate 
the  ( onsolidation  of  the  many  strijjs  of  farm  land. 
In  the  words  of  an  offic  iai  in  the  .Ministrv  of  .Vgricul- 
tiire  "far-reaching  |)o\\  ers"  Ii.i\  i-  lieen  granted  to  "Clon- 
solidation  Co-operatives"  to  carry  out  the  reallocation 
of  scattered  pieces  of  land  so  that  all  of  each  farmer's 
holdings  are  in  a  contiguous  ij.iricl.  The  unde- 
sirabilily  ol  extreme  fragmeiuation  and  dispersion  of 
farm-land  holdings  had  long  ago  been  rei  (x^nized  in 


precommunist  Czechoslovakia.  A  voluntary  program 
had  been  in  efTect  whereby  farmers  exchanged  small 
strips  in  an  attempt  to  form  consolidated  holdings,  of 
their  own  free  will,  albeit  slowly.  The  new  law  with 
its  assignment  of  arbitrary-  power  to  force  consolida- 
tion, in  disregard  of  existing  property  lines,  has  ob- 
\iousIy  useful  po.ssibilities  in  the  formation  of  collec- 
ti\ cs. 

State  Farms 

The  area  in  State  Farms  has  in(  reased  verv  rapidly, 
having  grown  from  23.5.000  acres  in  September  1948 
to  1.480,000  acres  of  farm  land  at  the  end  of  1949. 
A  goal  of  1.600,000  acres  of  farm  land  has  been  offi- 
cially announced-  a  level  to  be  attained  the  first  half 
of  1  9,')0.  This  is  equivalent  to  more  than  8  percent  of 
the  agri(  ultural  land  in  Czechoslovakia. 

However,  this  does  not,  by  any  means,  completely 
account  for  the  entire  area  of  agricultural  land  held 
by  the  state.  This  area  has  never  been  clearly  di- 
vulged, in  total,  by  the  Government.  Since  it  has  been 
estimated  that  more  than  6.000.000  acres  of  farm 
land  have  been  expropriated  since  World  War  II  and 
since  the  Government  has  announced  that  3,265,000 
acres  have  been  distributed  for  small-scale  farming, 
an  indicated  2.815.000  acres  of  expropriated  farm 
land  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  This  repre- 
sents more  than  45  percent  of  the  confiscated  agricul- 
tural land.  It  has  been  possible  to  estimate,  from 
statements  by  Go\crnment  spokesmen,  the  following 
utilization  of  the  farm  land  thus  held  bv  the  state: 


Acres 

Poor  land  earmarked  for  reforestation   125,  000 

Land  to  be  used  for  public  purposes  as  railways, 

roads,  dams,  mines,  army  camps,  airfields,  etc__      260,  000 

Land  for  specialized  Slovak  cooperatives   30,  000 

Land  for  State  Farms   1,600,000 

Total,  accounted  for  2,015,000 

.Area  not  accounted  for   800,  000 


It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  tabulation  that  it 
is  po.ssible  for  the  State  Farms  to  increase  by  fully 
800.000  acres  over  the  announced  goal,  and  by  even 
more  if  confisi  ations,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  con- 
tinue—a not  milikely  prospect.  It  has  been  indicated, 
however,  that  some  of  the  Government-held  land  will 
be  made  available  to  exemplary  "unified  co-opcra- 
tives" — organizations  now  in  process  of  establishment 
as  forerunners  of  full-fledged  collectives.  In  any  event, 
it  seems  that  the  State  Farms  are  to  handle  pos.sibly 
8  to  15  percent  of  the  agricultural  land  in  Czecho- 
sknakia.  Most  of  the  remainder,  it  is  planned,  will 
be  in  (  oIle(  ti\  e  farms. 
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Far  Eastern  Food  Preferences 


b^  E.  J.  BELL 

\Vheat  growers  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  those  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  have  an  active  interest  in 
the  Far  East  as  a  market.  Since  the 
war,  Northwestern  wheat  producers  have  sold  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  their  varieties  of  soft  white  wheat  to 
Far  Eastern  countries.  To  maintain  these  important 
markets  in  the  face  of  growing  competition,  growers 
need  a  great  deal  of  information  about  them.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  wheat  growers  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, in  cooperation  \\ith  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  have  recently  sent  a  special  mis- 
sion ^  to  the  Far  East  to  find  out  specifically  the  likes, 
dislikes,  and  needs  of  potential  vvheat  users. 

In  summary-  the  mission  found  that  the  Japanese 
■would  probably  use  more  wheat  products  if  the  quality 
were  better.  Since  the  war,  bread  has  usually  been 
made  from  rather  coarse  flour  and  has  often  been  sour 
in  taste.  In  addition,  it  has  been  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  rice  rather  than  as  a  supplementan,-  food. 
In  the  Philippines,  however,  wheat  products  are 


^  Other  members  of  the  mission  were  A.  M.  Camp,  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Pacific  Grain  Growers,  and  Henry  .\.  Baehr, 
U.  S.  Department  of  .^ariculture  cereal  chemist  and  market- 
ing specialist.  The  mission's  study  was  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act. 


supplementary-  foods,  and  Filipinos  would  continue  to 
demand  them  even  though  increased  supplies  of  other 
cereals  were  available. 

In  Malaya,  too,  the  Mission  was  told  that  even 
though  the  price  of  rice  declines,  many  Malayans  will 
still  eat  it  only  twice  a  day  and  want  bread  for  break- 
fast. 

An  authority  in  Indonesia  suggested  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  increase  substantially  sales  of  bread  and 
rolls  through  small  shops  around  cities  and  harbors. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  bread  products  could  be 
established  in  many  homes. 

In  Thailand  the  taste  trend  favors  rolls  because  they 
are  easy  to  ser\  e.  There  is  also  an  increasing  demand 
for  wheat  noodles. 

In  northern  India  and  Western  Pakistan,  chapattis, 
made  from  finely  ground  wheat  meal,  take  the  place  of 
rice  as  the  basic  source  of  calories. 

A  market  analysis  looking  toward  expanding  any 
product  must  take  into  account  the  tastes,  habits,  and 
preferences  of  potential  consumers.  In  the  Far  East, 
this  is  particularly  important  because  custom,  tradi- 
tion, and  religion  play  an  unusually  predominant  part 
in  the  lives  of  the  people.  Imported  foods,  if  they  are 
to  be  accepted  on  a  peiTnanent  basis,  must  fit  into  the 
established  pattern.    People  do  not  eat  just  rice  or 


Bakery  in  Bangkok.  Thailand. 
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noodles  or  fish  or  vegetables.  Thcv  eat  meals  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  dishes.  The  preparation  of 
these  meals  and  the  cooking  and  seasoning  of  the  dishes 
served  follow  customs  that  have  grown  through  the 
centuries.  Ne\-ertheless,  food  habits  do  change,  some- 
times rapidly,  when  new  foods  become  available  or 
when  a  people  come  in  contact  with  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent cultural  background.  It  is  often  im|)ossible 
to  predict  the  direction  that  the  (  liangc  will  t.ike.  cUid 
the  student  of  food  habits,  or  the  businessman  with 
food  to  sell,  must  be  prepared  to  adjust  his  thinking 
to  that  (il  the  consiuners. 

Peojjle  in  the  Far  East  eat  the  kinds  of  food  that 
thcv  can  obtain  locally  and  cook  with  the  least  jjossible 
amount  ol  lucl.  ot  which  there  is  an  almost  universal 
scarcity.  Rice  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  calories  for 
the  majority  of  consumers  because  it  is  well  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  ( limate  of  most  localities  and  because 
it  is  simple  and  ec  onomical  to  cook. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  countries  we  visited  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  eating  white  rice  as  the  principal 
dish  in  their  meals.  They  want  white  rice  in  the  rice 
pot  and  do  not  like  to  put  anything  else  in  it.  Once 
the  rice  is  cooked,  many  of  them  eat  it  with  highly 
seasoned  curry  preparations,  although  many  others  eat 
the  rice  plain.  When  they  can  supplement  rice  with 
other  foods,  they  ])repare  them  diflerently  and  eat 
them  as  separate  disht  s. 

In  those  areas  where  rice  is  not  well  acla|ned.  millet, 
cassava,  tajjioca,  sweetpotatoes,  and  corn  su]jplement 
the  rice  diet.  But  these  are  generally  looked  upon  as 
inferior  foods.  Fish,  chicken,  eggs,  and  vegetables  are 
eaten  in  relati\(  ly  small  ciuantities  when  and  where 
they  are  available.  Meat  of  hogs,  cattle,  water  buf- 
falo, sheep,  and  goats  is  consumed  occasionally  where 
religious  beliefs  do  not  interfere.  In  Japan  soybeans 
are  important  .sources  of  vegetable  proteins  as  are  the 
various  sjjccies  of  gram  (chickpeas)  in  India. 

I  he  uni\(  rsal  lack  of  refrigeration  and  other  fai  ili- 
ties  lor  storing  perishables  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  food  jjattern.  Meat  must  be  eaten  as  soon  as 
it  is  l)ut(  hcicd.  Hence,  those  who  have  an  anim.il  to 
I)Ut(  her  olten  in\ite  friends  and  rel.iti\-es  for  a  feast 
or  sell  .1  portion  of  the  iiie.it.  i'lieii.  lhe\-  must  wait 
until  anotliei  .iiiiin.il  is  icad\  to  butcher  before  tlie\ 
have  meat  again.  i'luits  are  eaten  as  pii  ked  fioiii  tin 
trees.  Vegetable-.  \\\\in  tlie\  .iic  grown,  .ire  e.iten 
fresh  .and,  when  \eget.ibles  .nc  not  in  se.ison.  none  .ire 
avail. ible.  One  exception  to  this  is  found  in  )a|).m 
where  the  dikon,  a  larg<-  white  radish,  is  pickled  in 
brine  and  tin  leby  is  available  over  .i  longei  period. 


In  this  dietar\-  pattern,  wheat  has  an  increasingly 
significant  place.  It  is  universally  the  cereal  of  second 
choice.  In  northern  India,  wheat  has  been  eaten  for 
centuries  in  the  form  of  chapattis  and  similar  prepara- 
tions, which  are  .somewhat  like  our  pancakes.  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese  have  long  been  accustomed  to  wheat 
noodles  and  steamed  wheat  bread.  The  native  wheat 
of  Japan,  prewar  production  of  which  averaged  about 
')')  million  bushels,  is  a  semihard  soft  red  winter  wheat, 
well  adapted  to  noodle  making  under  processing 
methods  commonly  in  use.  The  white  wheat  of  the 
Punjab  seems  well  suited  to  making  chapattis. 

W  ith  the  possible  exception  of  Japan  and  India, 
u  heat  is  not  necessarily  a  substitute  for  rice.  We  were 
told  in  a  number  of  countries  that  increasing  the  local 
supply  of  rice  would  not  necessarily  reduce  the  demand 
for  wheat.  E\en  when  rice  becomes  more  plentiful, 
many  workers  will  still  want  bread  or  rolls  for  break- 
fast and  other  wheat  products  later  in  the  day.  In- 
creasing standards  of  living  and  reducing  dependence 
upon  imported  rice  will,  in  many  instances,  release 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  baken,-  goods  made  from 
imported  flour. 

With  the  exception  of  noodles,  chapattis,  and 
steamed  bread,  wheat  products  are  not  cooked  in  the 
home,  but  there  is  an  increasing  consumer  demand 
for  bread,  rolls,  sweet  biscuits,  and  cake,  baked  in  small 
local  bakeries  throughout  all  the  countries  visited. 
Furthermore,  this  taste  preference  is  for  good  ciuality 
white  bread  and  rolls  rather  than  for  darker  products. 
People  who  have  been  accustomed  to  whit<'  rice  also 
want  their  bread  and  rolls  made  from  white  flour. 
This  growing  taste  for  wheat  products  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  larger  cities  where  consumers  have  to 
buy  their  food  and  where  they  have  become  acc|uainted 
with  bread  through  contact  with  United  States  and 
European  populations.  Rolls  and  bread,  however, 
are  being  used  increasingly  in  smaller  population 
c  enters  wherever  people  ha\e  a  little  money  to  spi-nd 
lor  supjjlementary  foods. 

Pur(  base  of  wheat  products  is  not  limited  to  the 
wealthy  classes.  Laborers  and  "white  collar"  work- 
ers are  bu\  ing  bread  and  rolls  lor  the  morning  meal. 
C:lKuif]eiirs.  l.iborers,  and  other  workers  like  to  eat 
hard  rolK  or  bread  between  meals  also.  ^Vheat  prod- 
ucts .ue  relati\elv  inexpensive  except  where  artificial 
restrii  tions  ha\e  inll.ited  local  prices. 


Mr.  Hell  is  Administrator,  Oregon  Wheat  Commission, 
Pendleton,  Orei;. 
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The  preference  of  consumers  for  wheat  in  the 
form  of  bakerv'  products,  noodles,  and  chapattis  is  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  our  experiences  in  many  countries 
where  whole  wheat  had  been  delivered  to  consumers 
who  had  had  no  experience  with  it.  In  many  locali- 
ties, this  was  done  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  famine 
brought  on  by  a  shortage  of  rice.  When  cracked  or 
whole  wheat  was  boiled  and  eaten  in  large  cjuantitics 
like  rice,  digestive  disturbances  resulted,  and  the  peo- 
ple refused  to  eat  any  more  of  it.  They  did  not  know- 
that  wheat  requires  more  soaking  and  cooking  than 
rice. 

In  southern  India,  however,  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  who  can  aflbrd  more  than  one  meal  a  day,  are 
developing  a  taste  for  a  certain  amount  of  nearly  whole 
wheat.  But  here  the  wheat  is  ground  into  meal,  known 
as  atta,  and  nutrition  workers  demonstrate  the  making 
of  chapattis,  puri,  paratha,  and  other  preparations. 
The  cereal  ration  in  this  area  consisted  of  10  ounces 
of  rice  and  2  of  wheat  per  day  per  adult  and  half  these 
amounts  for  children  under  12  years  of  age.  Those 


Hanging  strips  of  noodles  on  a  rack  to  dry  in  Japan. 
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who  can  afTord  only  one  meal  a  day,  how-ever,  must 
have  rice  because  it  gives  them  a  greater  "sense  of 
fullness"  than  other  foods. 

Almost  everywhere,  however,  we  found  that  con- 
sumers did  not  like  cracked  or  whole  wheat  even 
when  it  was  treated  so  that  it  would  cook  like  rice. 
Corn  also  meets  with  considerable  resistance  among 
consumers  in  the  countries  visited. 

I  discussed  a  number  of  interesting  aspects  of  the 
general  food  problem  with  nutrition  authorities  in  the 
countries  we  visited.  Almost  everywhere  the  con- 
sumption of  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  milk,  fats,  and 
oils  is  very  small.  There  are  many  evidences  of  dietary 
deficiencies,  which  could  be  corrected  by  increased 
consumption  of  animal  proteins  and  by  the  use  of 
enriched  rice  and  wheat  flour.  Consumers  do  not 
want  brown  rice  or  long-extraction  fiour,  however,  and 
will  use  them  only  when  forced  to  do  so.  Even  then, 
they  will  mill  the  rice  at  home  or  in  local  rice  mills  to 
increase  the  whiteness. 

Some  authorities  also  mentioned  the  undesirability 
of  increasing  the  use  of  sugar  and  starchy  grains  unless 
there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  proteins  and  minerals  because  the  diets  of  the  Far 
East  already  contain  too  many  carbohydrates. 

There  were  varving  degrees  of  undernourishment 
in  the  countries  we  visited,  and  all  of  them  are  striving 
to  increase  food  production  and  to  provide  a  greater 
variety  in  the  diet.  Many  authorities  stated  that  the 
native  populations  do  not  require  as  much  food  as 
is  apparently  consumed  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  They  gave  several  reasons  for  this.  First,  in 
a  warmer  climate,  people  require  fewer  calories  for 
body  maintenance,  and,  with  less  activity,  less  food. 
Second,  they  waste  no  food.  Third,  with  limited 
amounts,  their  bodies  tend  to  make  economical  use 
of  the  food  eaten.  Fourth,  racial  characteristics  may 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  food  required, 
although  there  is  diflference  of  opinion  among  author- 
ities on  this  point.  For  these  reasons,  an  Oriental 
country  with  a  food  supply  of  1,800  to  2,000  calories 
per  person  per  day  may  not  have  as  much  under- 
nourishment as  would  be  expected  when  compared 
with  an  Occidental  population  with  a  daily  food  sup- 
ply of  3,000  calories  or  more  per  capita. 

Although  food  and  fuel  are  limited  in  supply 
(judged  by  Occidental  standards),  women  in  the  Far 
East  take  pride  in  their  cooking  and  contrive  to  give 
their  families  a  variety  of  tasty  dishes  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  food  habits  and  traditions  of  their 
respective  localities. 
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